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THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF LONGFELLOW. 

A subject especially interesting at the present 
moment, and worthy of investigation, is the Eng- 
lish ancestry of the departed poet, It is known 
he was descended from a Yorkshireman who went 
to America about thefreign of Charles II.; further, 
the poet himself always held that the branch of 
the family from which he was derived emigrated 
from Horseforth, near Leeds. Efforts have been 
made by correspondents in the “ Weekly Supple- 
ment” of the Mercury to identify this an- 
eestor and to gather some particulars about him. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, contributed 
an overlooked e touching the Longfellows of 
Horseforth, printed in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register. It occurs in a letter, 
dated 1680, from Samuel Sewall, of Boston, U.S., 
“to his loving brother Stephen Sewall, of Bishop- 
stoke, in Hampshire,” and runs thus :— 

“Bro. Longfellow’s father William Longfellow lives at 
Horseforth near Leeds in Yorkshire. Tell him bro. has 


@ son William a fine, likely child, and a very good piece 
er hat! i 
pounds to get him out of debt,” ewe “ee 
A note says this Longfellow (his name was William) 
married (Nov, 10, 1676) Ann Sewall (daughter 


of Henry Sewall and) sister of the Chief Justice. 
His father must have died about 1687, for in that 
- he went to Yorkshire to obtain his patrimony.” 

e must have returned within a year, for in 1688 
Mr. Collyer found, from an entry in the town rate- 
book of Newbury, Mass., that “Mr. Longfellow 
has 2 houses, 6 plough lands, meadows, and stock.” 


Eng- | Two years later, being an officer in the Essex 


Regiment, he went with it in an expedition against 


ta- | the French and Indians, and was drowned off Cape 


Breton. His widow Anne married, May 11, 1692, 
one Henry Short. 

William Longfellow, of Horseforth, in the parish 
of Guiseley, the father, was a clothier, and his mark 
occurs to a deed by which he sold, Aug. 9, 1671, a 
piece of land there toone Thomas Hargraves, clothier, 
for the sum of 24s. It is worth mentioning that this 
identical strip of land passed, about 1771, for 5001., 
and again, about 1871, for 1,5001. Evidence that 
he was a substantial man is afforded by the fact 
that he was rated in the hearth tax, 1672, for the 
respectable number of four hearths. A Thomas 
Longfellow, also of Horseforth, was assessed for 
one. 

Nothing more has been found. Mr. Hors- 
fall-Turner writes that the Longfellows have been 
located at Horseforth since 1600, but adds that 
the Guiseley registers are in a shameful condition. 
No one has yet offered to search the wills at York, 
which will doubtless reveal the truth, and show 
whether those of Horseforth came from Ilkley, as 
siggested, or elsewhere. In the third volume of 
Dr. Howard’s Misc. Gen. et Her., an extract giving 
all the Longfellows and Langfellows occurring in 
the Ilkley register is printed. The name is not to 
be found in the very full poll tax of 1379 for the 
whole of the West Riding, printed by the York- 
shire Archeological and Topographical Association. 

It is very far from probable that the poet’s 
eponymous ancestor had his name from his unusual 
stature, as, though the case is similar to Armstrong 
or Strongi’th’arm, it admits of another and more 
plausible derivation, namely, a corruption of Long- 
villers. The Norman family of De Longvillers 
came from a place so called in the canton of Villers- 
Bocage and arrondissement of Caen, which is 
situated in the wooded district called Le Bocage- 
Calvados, and had the epithet Long given to it to 
distinguish it from many other places so called— 
a custom which was found necessary in this and 
other countries where the name was a common 
one. Villers (or Villiers, as the word as a surname 
was afterwards spelt in England) must not be con- 
founded with -vtlle, nor Longueville with Long- 
villers; and the Rev. Isaac Taylor (Words and 
Places, p. 166) is convinced that, as occurring only 
in Normandy, it must be the Teutonic wetler, an 
abode or single house, which is so common in the 
Rheingau and in many parts of Germany. 

That is a corruption of Longvillers 
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rendered more likely by the fact that the Norman 
family was settled in this part of Yorkshire, and 
one of them, Eudo, married one of the grand- 
daughters and coheirs of the great local magnate 
of English descent, Sweyn 
greatly adding to his possessions. t before this 
we find, as pt as 1166, Heodo de Leguilliers 
holding one knight's fee of the honour of Pontefract. 
In the fourth generation their lands went to the 
Nevills by marriage with the sole heiress ; but 
younger sons there must have been leaving families 
who had to earn their living, and some village 
blacksmith may have been one link in the chain 
a the modern poet with the Norman 
n. 
The arms of the Longvillers, like all ancient 
English heraldry, simple and beautiful, were, Sable, 
a bend between six cross-crosslets arg., formerly to 
be seen in stained glass in windows of Lexington 
or Laxton church, Notts. A. 8. Extis. 
Westminster. 


BUSTS AND PORTRAITS OF BYRON. 

The recent publication of my remarks on Thor- 
waldsen’s bust of Byron at Milan has brought me 
sundry requests for a complete list of authentic 
semblances of the poet, coupled, where possible, 
with indications as to their nt habitations. 
In response to that invitation I submit the follow- 
ing list to those interested :— 

1. Full-length miniature by Kaye, of Edinburgh. 
Byron at the age of seven. The child is here re- 

resented standing, with bow and arrow in his 
d, a profusion of hair falling over his shoulders. 
This picture was given by Byron to his nurse May 
Gay, and at her death in 1835 passed into the 
possession of Dr. Ewing, of Aberdeen. 

2. Miniature by Saunders (1807). Of this work 
+ had but a poor opinion. In a letter to Mr. 

urray, dated October 12, 1812, he requested 
that gentleman to destroy the plate from which 
certain engravings had been taken, and on no ac- 
count to prefix this portrait to the contemplated 
edition of his poems, 

3. Full-length portrait (in oils) by the same 
artist, 1807. In reference to this picture Byron 
wrote to Rogers: “If you think the picture you 
saw at Murray’s worth your acceptance it is yours; 
7 may put a glove or mask on it if you 

e. 


4. Half-length (in oils) by Westall, R.A., 1814. 
This portrait was exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
1815, and is now the property of the Lady Burdett- 
Contts.t 

5. Half-length (in oils) be hemes Phillips, 
R.A., 1814. Exhibited in Royal Academy 


* It never became the property of Mr. Rogers, and is 


now in the Lady Dorchester’s io, 
hands of Mr. W. Cox, 


1815. Property of Mr. John Murray.* Engray- 
ing from this picture, by Agar, was disapproved of 

6. Miniature olmes, 1815, painted for Scrope 
B. Davies, Esq. This was condthened by the Con- 
tessa Albrizzi, Mrs. Leigh, and Mr. Trelawny an 
excellent likeness. Property of Mr. Alfred Morri- 
son. Replica belongs to Miss Leigh. 

7. Bust, in marble, by Thorwaldsen (Rome, 
1816). Property of the Lady Dorchester. Replicas 
at Chatsworth, at the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at 
Milan, in America, and another belonging to Mr. 
John Murr y.t 

8. Half-length (in oils) by Harlowe, 1817. 
Present habitation unknown to me. 

9. Miniature by Prepiani (Venice, 1817), and 
another, executed a few months later, by the same 
hand. Both were given by the poet to his half- 
sister Mrs. Leigh. 

10. Full-length miniature (water colours) by 
Gilchrist, Byron in his college robes, Now at 
Newstead, date circa 1807-8, 

11. Byron in Albanian dress, half-length (oils), 
by Thos. Phillips, R.A. Property of Lord Lovelace. 
There is a replica at the National Portrait Gallery; 
and Mr. Murray possesses a small-size copy also 
by Phillips. 

12. Pencil sketch by Cattermole (George) from 
memory. Was recently in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Toon. 

13. Medallion by Alfred Stothard. The property 
of his son. 

14. Marble bust by Bartolini, Pisa, 1822. Pro- 

rty of Lord Malmesbury. In an unpublished 
etter to Mr. Murray, Byron says, “ The bust does 
not turn out a good one, though it may be like for 
aught I know, as it exactly resembles a super- 
annuated Jesuit.” 

15. Half-length (in oils) by West, an American 
artist, Leghorn, 1822. Now the property of Mr. 
Horace Kent, of Plumstead, Kent.t 

16. Three (crayon) sketches by Count Alfred 
D’Orsay, Genoa, 1823. Although these sketches 
vary in detail the same pose is preserved in al? 
three. One is a full-length portrait ; this may be 
seen at the South Kensington Museum. Another 
is half-length, the head uncovered ; this was re- 
tained by the Countess Blessington, for whom al? 
three were done. The third has a cap, added at 
Byron’s especial request.§ This sketch belongs 
to Mrs. Muir, relict of Dr. Muir, who was in 
friendly intercourse with the poet at Cephalonia. 

17. Full-length statue (marble) by Thorwaldsen, 
now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


* Replicas at Stoneleigh and Newstead Abbey. 

+ The order from America was coupled with these 
words: “ Place the names of Byron and Thorwaldsen 
on it, and it will become an immortal monument.” 

See “N. & Q.,” 6" 8. v. 116. 
Letter 517, Moore's Life of Byron. 
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executed in 1834 at the request of the first Byron 
Memorial Committee, for the modest sum of one 
thousand pounds. 

This concludes the list so far as I know it. There 
may be some slight inaccuracies here and there, 
which I shall be pleased to correct if necessary. 
The principal difficulty lies, of course, in deciding 
between originals and replicas. Phillips’s portrait 
is a case in point. Col. Wildman, the former 
owner of Newstead Abbey, and the late Mr. John 
Murray both claimed to —— the original picture. 
After going very carefully into the subject, I am 
induced to believe that Mr. Murray was fully 
justified in his pretensions, and that both the 

ewstead and Stoneleigh portraits are excellent 

of the one exhibited by Phillips in the 
Royal Academy. Bartolini’s bust, though pro- 
mised to Mr. Murray by Byron, was not actually 
delivered to him. Some years after the poet’s 
death the present Earl of Malmesbury, accom- 
panied by the Contessa Guiccioli, visited the 
studio of Bartolini. They there saw, among many 
other works of art, the original semblance of Byron 
iently awaiting a purchaser. The Contessa 
ving testified to its perfect resemblance to 
Byron, his lordship purchased the bust, which 

now adorns the library at Heron’s Court. 

RicuarD Epecumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


CITATIONS TOUCHING ON ANGLING AND 
FISHING FROM OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
(Continued from p. 323.) 


“ Experiens. Within this twenty years 
Westward be found new lands, . 

Fish they have so great plenty, 
That in havens take and slain they be 
With staves, withouten fail. 
Now Frenchmen and others have found the trade, 
That yearly of fish there they lade 
Above a Lundred sail.” 
Interlude of the Four Elements (1519). 
“ Avarice. The fish once taken, and ’scaped from bait, 
Will ever hereafter beware of the hook.” 
Conflict of Conscience (1581). 
Rosert 
“Tom, Anl here’s Wiley Will, as good a fellow as your 
heart can wish, 
To go a-fishing with a crank through a window, or 
to set 
lime twigs to catch a pan, pot or dish. 
Umy. Fellow: Simony, this fell out put, so well as 
heart could wish, 
We are cunning anglers : we have caught the fattest fish.” 
The Three Ladies of London (1584). 
** Simplicity. O boy! who is the elder? Hast thou 
; not heard, give flounders to thy elder? 
Wi. You mistake the fish; trust me, 1 am sure 'tis 


give 
Plaice ; but begin with a good grace.” 
Three Lords and Three Ladies of London (1590). 


Tomxis( ).* 
“ Albumazar. As an attentive angler, 
Fixing his steady eyes on the swift streams 
Of a steep tumbling torrent, no sooner turns 
His sight to land, but giddy, thinks the firm banks 
And constant trees, move like the running water ; 
So you that thirty years have lived in Trincalo, 
Chang’d suddenly, think y’ are so still ; but instantly 
These thoughts will vanish.” 
Albumazar (1614), IIL. iv. 
May (THos.). 
* Roscio. Others will come, my lord, all sorts of fish 
Will press upon your nets. 
No doubt, my lord, 
So fair a bait would catch a cunning fish.” 
The Heir (1633), I. i. 
MASSINGER. 
“ Man. Set, Phoebus, set ; a fairer sun doth rise 
From the bright radiance of my mistress’ eyes, 
Than ever thou begat’st : I dare not look ; 
Each hair a golden line, each word a hook, 
The more I strive, the more still am | took.” 
The Fatal Dowry (1632), V. ii. 
Simonides. prince were such young judges 
made, 
But now the cause requires it: if you mark it, 
He must make young or none; for all the old ones 


He hath sent a-fishing.” 
The Old Law( ), 1V.i. 


(Jouy). 
“ Hodge. Hase she not gone, trowest now thou, and 
lost her neele? 
Diccon, Her eele, Hodge! who fysht of late? that 
was a dainty dysh. 
Tush, tush, her neele, her neele, her neele, man, tys 
neither 
Flesh nor fysh.” 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (circa 1575). 
Avyon.t 
“ Chorus 4. But he gives poison so to drink in gold, 
And hideth under pleasant baits his hook.” 
Tancred and Sigismunda (1568), III, i. 


(THOos.). 

“ Widow. I wonder at nothing so much as Mr. Jolly’s 
mirth to-day! where lies his part of the jest? cozen’d, 
or refus’d by all, not a fish that stays in 's net. 

Jolly. No; what’s this? [Jolly hugs wanton]—show 
me « fairer in all your streams.” 

The Parson’s Wedding (circa 1664), V. v. 


Wesster (J.). 
« Romelio. I would wish my noble venturer take heed ; 
It muy be while he hopes to catch a gilt-head, 
He may draw up a gudgeon.” 
The Devil's Law-Case (1623), I. i, 
Congreve (WILLIAM). 
“ Manuel. jae stir not, on thy life! for thou wert 
x 
And planted here to see me gorge the bait, 
And lash against the hook.” 
The Mourning Bride (1697), V. i. 


* Tomkins, according to Collier, who believes him to 
be the person addressed by Phineas Fletcher as Mr. Jo, 
Tomkins, in a copy of verses appended to the Purple 
Island, 1633. 

+ Suid to be the production of five gentlemen, students 
at the Inner Temple. 
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(Sir Jonny). 
“ Fashion. Why, how wouldst thou bave me treat him? 
Lory. Like a trout—tickle him.” : 
The Relupse ; or, Virtue in Danger( _), I. ii. 
(NATHANIEL). 
“ Pendant. Sir Abraham now 
T hope will 4 the pool where I will fish, 
Thus a quick knave makes a fat fool his dish.” 
A Woman is a Weathercock (circa 1612), I. i. 
Neweastite (Marcaret, Ducness or). 
“Grand Esprit. But most Noble and Right Honour- 
able, my explanation of this discourse is, that since Self- 
love is the Fountain of and in Nature from whence issue 
out several springs to every several Creature, wherein 
mankind, being her chiefest and supreme work, is filled 
with the fullest springs from that Fountain, which is the 
cause that mankind is more industrious, cruel and insati- 
able, to and for his self-ends, than any other Creature ; 
he spares nothing that he hath power to destroy, if he 
fears any hurt, or hopes for any gain, or finds any plea- 
sure ; or can make any sport, or to employ his idle time. 
He Hunts, he Fowls, he Fishes for sport, with Guns, 
Nets, and Hooks; he cruelly causeth one creature to 
destroy another,” &c.—The first part of Nature's Three 
Daughters—Beauty, Love, and Wit (1662), LV. xiii. 
Gower (Jon). 
“ And as the fisher on his bait 
Sleeth, when he seeth the fishes faste, 
So when he seeth time ate last, 
That he may worche an other wo, 
Shall no man tornen him ther fro, 
That hate will his felonie 
Fulfill and feigne compaignie. 
Confessio Amantis (1483), Liber Tertius. 
“* There came a fisher in the wey, 
And sigh a man there naked stonde.” 
Jbid., Liber Octavus. 
Cuavucer (Grorrrey). 
“ At Trompington, not fer fro Cantebrigge, 
Ther goth a _y and over that a brigge, ‘ 
Upon the whiche brook ther stout a meile ; 
And this is veray sothe, that I you telle, 
A miller was ther dweiling many a day, 
As any peacok he was proude and gay ; 
Pipen he coude, and fishe, and nettes bete, 
And turnen cuppes, and wrastlen wel, and skate.” 
The Canterbury Tales (circa 1475). 
“ Hit semeth he hath to lovers enemyti, 
And lyke a fissher, as men ai may se, 
Bateth hys angle-hoke with samme pleasaunce 
Till mony a fissch ys wode so that he be 
Sesed therwith ; and then at erst hath he 
Al his desire, and therwith all myschaunce, 
And thogh the lyne breke he hath penaunce ; 
For with the hoke he wounded is so sore, 
That he his wages hathe for evermore.” 
The Complaynte of Mars and Venus. 


Spenser (Epuunp). 
“ There also, where the winged ships were seene 
In liquid waves to cut their fomie waie, 
And thousand fishers numbred to have been, 
In that wide lake looking for plenteous praie 
Of fish, which they with baits usde to betraie, 
Is now no Jake, nor anie fishers store, 
Nor ever ship shall saile there anie more.” 
The Ruins of Time (1591). 
“The — silver etreames that wont so still to 
tiide, 
Were troubled now and wrothe; whose hidden hollow 
caves, 


Along his banks with fog then shrouded from mans eye, 
Ay Philip did resound, aie Phillip they did erie. 
His nymphs were seen no more (though custom still it 


craves) 
With haire spred to the wynd themselves to bath or 


sport, 
Or with the hooke or net, barefooted wantonly, 
The pleasant daintie fish to entangle or deceive.” 
The Mourning Muse of Thestylis (1587). 
“Ye Nymphes of Mulla, which with careful heed 
The silver scaly trouts do tend full well, 
And greedy pikes which use therein to feed ; 
(Those trouts and pikes all others do excell ;) 
And ye, likewise, which keep the rusty lake, 
Where none doo fishes take ; 
Bynd up the locks the which hang scattered light, 
And in his waters, which your mirror make, 
Behold your faces as the cbristall bright.” 
Epithalamion (1595). 
Tuomas 
Downshire Hill, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 


Joun Burke's “History or tae Commoners.” 
—The bibliographical history of John Burke's 
History of the Commoners and of Sir Bernard 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, is 
curious, and presents several anomalies and 
anachronisms. As a contribution to its study I 
offer the following account of my copy of the first- 
named work. It is in four volumes, lettered on 
the back, “ Burke’s History of the Commoners,” 
vols, i. to iv. 

The contents of the first volume are as follows : 
1. Half title, “History of the Commoners of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. 1.” 2. Portrait 
of T. W. Coke, of Holkham. 3. Title, “ A Genea- 
logical and Heraldic History of the Commoners of 
Great Britain and Ireland enjoying Territorial 
Possessions or High Official Rank, but uninvested 
with Heritable Honours. By John Burke, Esq., 
Author of, &c. In four volumes. Vol. I. London, 
published for Henry Colburn, &. mpcccxxxvi.” 
4. Dedication to Lord Chancellor Brougham. 5. 
Preface, occupying part of two pages, the second 
page being numbered iv. 6. Alterations and 
additions, occupying fourteen pages, not numbered. 
These alterations, &c., are not referred to in the 
index to vol. i. They were compiled after vol. ii. 
was completed, as they contain a reference not 
only to vol. ii. but to the alterations and additions 
to vol. ii. The latest event mentioned in the 
“ Additions” is the death of Cardinal Weld 
(April 10, 1837). 7. The History, beginning with 
Pp 3, “Coke of Holkham,” and ending p. 682. 

p. 1 and 2 are noticed in the index, and have 
therefore been omitted after the index was pre- 
pared (see “Croft” in the index). 8. Appendix, 
pp. 683-94. 9. Index, pp. 695-726. 

Vol. 11.—1. Half title, as in vol. i. 2 Portrait 
of the Right Hon. Edw. John Littleton. 3. Title- 
page, asin vol. i. 4. Dedication to John Maude, 
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of Moor House. 5. Preface, on two pages, the 
second page being numbered viii. This preface is 
dated December, 1834, or two years before the 
date of publication of the volume. 6. Alterations 
and additions, occupying fourteen , paged 
v to xviii. Some of these alterations and addi- 
tions are noticed in the index, but under a different 
ing, ¢.g., the Werge pedigree is indexed as xxii, 
Pat is found on p. xvi; the name Briggenshaw is 
indexed as xix, but is found on p. xiv. 7. His- 
tory, pp. 1 to 706. 8. Index, pp. 707 to 740. 

Vol. III.—1. Half title, as in vols, i. and ii. 
2. Portrait of Mr. Speaker Abercromby. 3. 
Title-page, as in vols, i. and ii, but dated 1838, 
4. Dedication to G. S. Cary, of Follaton. 5. 
Short preface. 6. Alterations and additions, 
occupying six pages, numbered ix to xiv. Some 
of these additions are referred to in the index, but 
incorrectly, ¢.g., Coppinger of Ballyvolane is in- 
dexed xvi, but is found on p. xiv. Corbett of 
Elsham is indexed p. x, but is not found at all. 
7. History, pp. 1 to 704. It appears that some 
portions of this history must have been withdrawn, 
and other pages substituted, after the index was 

pared, for there are numerous references in the 
index to pp. 603, 604, and 605, not to be found on 
those pages as they now appear (see the index 
entries to Clifford, Leybourne, Maplethorpe, Mor- 
gan, Moyne, Newcomen, North, Partington, &c.). 
The same remark also applies to pp. 503, 504. 
8, Index, pp. 705-38. 

Vol. IV.—1. No half title. 2. No portrait. 3. 
Title-page differs from the other volumes in having 
the words “ The Landed Gentry or” inserted after 
“of” and before “the Commoners.” It also has the 
words “small paper edition” inserted after “ Vol. 
IV.” It is dated 1838. 4. Dedication to P. R. 
Mynors, of Treago. No preface. 5. Alterations 
and additions, paged v to xxii, and not re- 
ferred to in the index. The event of latest date 
mentioned in the “ Additions” seems to be the 
death of the Countess Mazzinghi, July 16, 1838. 
6. History, pp. 1 to 768. Of these, pp. 225 and 
226 are omitted in the copy before me, apparently 
struck out of the Whatton pedigree without hiatus 
in the text. This must have been done after the 
index was compiled, as references to them appear 
(see Malblanc, Newmarch, &c.). 7. Index, pp. 
769-805. 

With the serious defects of bad arrangement, 
no table of contents, and inaccurate index, these 
four volumes contain much interesting and 
authentic genealogical information not readily to 
be found elsewhere. The plates of arms are 
singularly beautiful. This edition is free from, the 
fictitious Pedigrees unfortunately inserted in subse- 
quent editions, If Sir Bernard Burke would give 
a well-arranged dictionary, combining the matter 
of these four volumes with so much as is authentic 
of the more modern information scattered through 


the subsequent editions, reprints, reissues, ad- 
denda, supplements, and ye of his Dic- 
tionary of the Landed Gentry, duly equipped with 
a good table of contents and an accurate index, he 
would, in my humble opinion, do a great service 
for future students of our family hi a 

IGMA. 


Mary Wottistonecrarr.— Godwin, in his 
memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft, states that when 
she was first deserted by Imlay she derived pecu- 
liar gratification from the friendship of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, in whom she found “great 
integrity of disposition and great kindness of 
heart.” It may be as well to place on record in 
the abiding pages of “ N. & Q.” the fact that in 
Rowan’s autobiography (p. 249 et seq.) there are 
printed three frank and sympathetic letters written 
by Mary Imlay to Rowan in 1795 and 1796, when 
he was an exile in France. They are followed by 
an extract from a letter from Rowan to his wife, 
giving an account of his first introduction to Mary 
Imlay. 

In the Correspondence of Southey and Caroline 
Bowl ‘ere are two references (pp. 52, 63) to 
Mary Wollstonecraft, She is twice mentioned 
(pp. 10, 12) in the volume of Hazlitt’s essays which 
bears the title of Winterslow. 

P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Sussex Bricxmaxkine Terms.—I have collected 
the following list of curious words used in Sussex 
in connexion with brickmaking. Some are of 
French origin :— 

Breeze (Fr. braiser), coarse ashes or cinders. 

: Clamp, a collection of dried bricks arranged for burn- 


ng. 

Crowd to place bricks in a clamp. 

Frog, the raised part of a brick mould which forms 
the hollow of the brick. 

Hack, a flat bank or ridge of earth on which bricks 
are placed for drying. 

Lew (Fr. lieu, cf. leeward), a species of wattle formed 
of faggots and straw, and placed at the sides of the hacks 
to shelter unburnt bricks. 

Lew-Rods or Faggots, thore ured in making lews. 
Off-bearing, carrying bricks from the moulder to the 

acks, 

Pug (qy. Fr. pouce), soft clay mixed with soil, from 
which the bricks are moulded. 

Pug-Mill, a mill for grinding and mixing clay and soil. 

Skintle, to shift bricks edgewise when in the clamp to 
complete the drying. 

Soil (Fr. sow‘ller), the finer ashes sifted out from the 
breeze and mixed with clay for making bricks, 


Some of these words are no doubt used in other 
laces. I should like to know the derivation of 
ck and skintle. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 
[Some of the above terms are certainly not peculiar 
to Sussex. } 


Rivine tHe Stanc.—A few weeks ago a re- 
vival of the obsolete custom of “riding the stang ” 


occurred at the village of Toft-Hill, near Bishop 
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Auckland (co. Durham), the circumstances of 
which will be found recorded in the Northern 
Standard. This ceremony was also performed a 
few days ago in the town of Northallerton on 
account of a married man having eloped with 
another man’s wife, both parties having subse- 
quently returned home. W. G. 


Rep-narrep Mev.—The dislike of red hair is 
widespread, and meeting an individual in early 
morning with these unfortunate-coloured locks is 
held sufficient to account for any amount of ill 
luck during the day. The hue is even ascribed to 
Judas himself, and the hatred of it by many to 
reminiscences of Danish times. However, the 
following French rhyme on the subject may be 
worth recording. We find it in Certain Choyce 
French Proverbs, &c., by Edward Leigh, M.A., of 
Magdalene Hall in Oxford, 1657:— 

“ Homme roux & femme barbue 

De trente pas loin Je salue 

Avecques trois pierres au poing 

Pour t’en aider & ton besoign.” 
“Salute no red-haired man nor bearded woman 
nearer than thirty feet off, with three stones in thy 
fist to defend thee in thy need.” 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Scr Roserr Watpotr.—The following note on 
the saying “All men have their price,” so fre- 
quently attributed to Sir Robert Walpole, seems 
worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” It occurs ina 
foot-note on p. 165 of vol. i. of Pratt’s Gleanings 
in England: Descriptive of the Countenance, Mind, 
and Character of the Country, third edit., London, 
1804:— 

“TI cannot wholly take leave of his [Sir Robert's] 
character without clearing him in one instance of that 
want of political decorum, and for the derision of that 

ublic spirit for which, his biographer observes, he was 
m general blamed with good reason. I allude to the 
axiom generally attributed to him, that men 

ave their price, and which has been so often repeated in 
verse and prose, but the sense was perverted by leaving 
out the word those. Flowery mer | he despised ; he 
ascribed to the interested views of themselves or their 
relatives the declarations of pretended patriots, of whom 
he said, ‘ All those men have their price,’ and in the event 
many of them justified his observation.” 

W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


A Remarkcaste Bequest.—The following is 
from the Dover Standard of the 4th inst.:— 


“A very curious dinner took place yesterday at the 
York Hotel, the Mayor of Dover in the chair. I saya 
curious dinner, from the circumstance of its origin. 
Many years ago an eccentric old gentleman was walking 
on the pier-head, and dropped his gold-headed cane 
through one of the holes in the planks, called tree-nail 
holes. So indignant was the old gentleman at the neglect 
which caused his lors, that when he died he bequeathed 
a sum of money, the interest of which was to go annual! 
to pay for stopping the tree-nail holes in the pier-head, 

80 prevent a recurrence of a similar nature to any 


other gold-headed cane ee rietor. The overplus, if any, 
was to be laid out in refreshments for the officers of the 
Corporation. The Mayor and his officers annually stop 
a few of the holes, in obedience to the will of the old 
gentleman; and with the money that remains, and occa- 
sionally some little addition of their own, they havea 
dinner at the York Hotel, und before they separate sign 
their names to a paper, certifying that the holes have 
been duly attended to.-—Sept. 1, 1826. |What has be- 
come of the bequest Editor. )” 


James Roperts Brows, 


Lessons From Japan: CLEANLINESS, Pre- 
servine Trers.—The following may deserve the 
careful attention of Europeans, who have them- 
selves to thank for being styled “ Western bar- 
barians” by the natives of the far East :— 

‘The restaurants and tea-houses are generally in- 
tended only for the Japanese ; and Europeans, although 
they pay many times more than the natives, are not 
admitted. The reason of this is to be found in our 
manners, which are coarse and uncultivated in the eyes 
of the natives. ‘The European walks with his dirty 
boots on the carpets, spits on the floor, is uncivil to the 
girls,’ &c. Thanks to letters of introduction from 
natives acquainted with the restaurant keepers, I have 
been admitted to their exclusive places,and it must be 
confessed that everything there was so clean, neat, and 
orderly, that even the best European restaurants cannot 
compare with them.”— Voyage of the Vega, by A. Nor- 
denskiéld, vol. ii. p. 313 (London, 1881). 

“It is a specially praiseworthy custom among the 
Japanese to allow the trees near the temples to stand 
untouched.”—Jb,, vol. ii. p. 324. 

W. E. 


Vanpatism.— May I draw the attention of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” to the statements in Cornish 
papers about the danger in which the curious pre- 
historic dwellings at Chysauster are now placed 
from local vandalism? These dwellings are of 
extreme interest, and are curious examples of 
British communal habitations. They are situated 
near Marazion and Penzance, in Gulval parish, and 
till recently have been left alone. The valuable 
and most interesting church at Perranzabuloe 
(familiar to most people from the books written 
about it, as the Buried Church) is also, I regret 
to hear, in danger. These are two of the most 
interesting remains of the Cornu-Britons—the 
one possibly prehistoric, the other a most ancient 
relic of the Brito-Celtic Church. 

I need not remind your readers of the destruc- 
tion already committed on our Cornish antiquities. 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Work- 
shop have familiarized the public with some of the 
worst cases, and a few have been mentioned in 
“N. & Q.,” «g., the wanton destruction of the 
important tolmen in Constantine (vide 4" 8. iii. 
332). Cannot something be done to preserve the 
antiquities that still remain to us? 

W. 8S. Laca-Szrrma. 

[Our correspondent seems unaware of the passing of 
the Ancient Monuments Act, 1882, 45 & 46 Vict. c. 73. 
If the antiquities to which he refers are not already 
scheduled in the Act, they can be added by an Order in 
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Council, and the Commissioners of Works may be con- 
stituted guardians thereof. } 


Srrance Omissions (see ante, pp. 306, 326 
345).—It would be useful to students if you would 
record instances and references on this subject. 
The following I copied from Hayward’s Essays, 
vol. i, p. 36: “In the archives of Barcelona there 
is no trace of the triumphal entry of Columbus 
into that city. In Marco Polo there is no allusion 
to the Chinese wall. In the archives of Portugal 
there is nothing about the voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci in the service of that crown.” Again : 
“In Grafton’s Chronicles, comprising the reign of 
King John, no mention is made of Magna Charta.” 
Dr. Westcott notes omissions affecting the canon 
of the New Testament, ¢g., Papias omits the 
epistles of St. Paul, the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, and these only of the 
acknowledged canon. Heracleon wrote commen- 
taries on the Gospels, of which fragments remain in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. Clement refers 
to that on St. Luke, not to any on St. John. Origen 
refers to that on St. John repeatedly, but gives no 
hint that Heracleon had written anything else. 
Hippolytus makes no mention of either. Prof. 
Lightfoot (now Bishop) has an excellent article in 
the Contemporary for January, 1875, on “The 
Silence of Eusebius,” in reply to Supernatural 
Religion, the author of which book claimed silence 
as an important witness against the — 


Mr. 8. Wappineron’s “ Sonnets BY 
Livise Wrirers.”—The preface to the above 
work begins with these mele — 

“There have been two selections of English sonnets 
published during recent years—one by Mr. John Dennis, 
the other by Mr, Main—but neither of these anthologies 
has included the sonnets of living writers.” 

I pass over the fact that there have been more 
than the two specified selections, and will simply 
int out the more serious misstatement. he 
fact is that Mr. Main’s Treasury of English 
Sonnets contains just thirty-one sonnets of living 
writers. There is on p. 456 an index to these, 
which were written by twenty-four living writers. 
That I might not by any possibility be incorrect 
in this enumeration, I have verified Mr. Main’s 
index. I may add that of these authors three 
have died since Mr. Main’s book went to press, 
viz., Coventry Patmore and the Rossettis, brother 
and sister, C. M. I. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Maxvcorpiata.—John Evelyn, in his Diary, 
that he visited, on February 4, 1641, the 


museum of exotic rarities collected by Ferdinando 
Imperati at Naples. Among the curiosities he saw 
there Evelyn mentions “a male and female Manu- 
cordiata, the male having a hollow in the back, in 
which it is reported the female both lays and 
hatches her eggs.” Now this description can only 
refer to the Surinam toad ; but the Surinam toad 
was first made known to Europe, if I am not mis- 
taken, by Marie Sybille Merian’s book, published 
1705. The catalogue of the museum which John 
Evelyn visited was published at Naples, Fer. 
Imperato, Historia Naturale, folio, 1599, with a 
very interesting woodcut representing the interior 
of the museum. A custode, armed with a long 
stick, is explaining the curiosities to three tra- 
vellers in Elizabethan costume. A second edition 
of the work was published at Venice in 1672. I 
should be grateful for any information concerning 
the meaning and origin of the word manucordiata. 
L. A. R. 
Athenzeum Club. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Will some one explain this 
passage from Lyndewode, ed. 1679, p. 279?— 

“Nam secundum Wil. super Ray. Dare vel recipere 
aliquid temporale pro spirituali simoniacum est, sive detur 
pro sacramento, sive pro officio, sive pro oratione, se- 
cundum quod /y pro, notat appreciationem.” TF 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


A Representation or the Crucirixion.—E 
have a copy of one of the frescoes of the crucifixion 
in San Marco, in which there is a floating angel 
piercing our Lord's side with a spear, and another 
driving in with a mallet the nails which pierce 
the feet. Of course, crucifixions with floating 
angels, who gather the blood from the wounds, 
are comparatively common enough, but this is a 
quite distinct and very singular treatment. I 
imagine there is no doubt it can only be intended 
to symbolize the Divine direction of the sacri- 
fice of the cross—presenting the crucifixion dog- 
matically as an embodiment of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, instead of in the more historical mode 
of representation in which we usually see it. I 
cannot remember where I have seen another like 
it, and should be glad of any suggestion on the 
subject. R. H. Busx. 


Tae Queen or Spain’s Coain—La Sierra 
Carbonera is a hill directly north of Gibraltar, and 
is more commonly known as the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair. Tradition states that a certain queen, 
having accompanied her lord to war, ascended this 
hill, and solemnly vowed never to descend until 
the standard of Castille floated from the walls of 
Gibraltar, which he was then attacking. The 
siege had to be abandoned ; and, consequently, 
how to release the lady from her rash vow became 
one of the burning questions of the day. It was 
finally decided to hen the Moorish governor of 
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the dilemma in which her majesty found herself. 
As soon as the courteous Moslem knight learned 
of the queen’s distress, he ordered the gorgeous 
folds of the Castilian flag to be displayed on the 
walls of Tarik’s grim old keep, and thus released 
the lady alike from her elevated station and her 
rash vow. 

I can find mention of no Spanish queen having 
ever visited Gibraltar or its neighbourhood ; but I 
think it probable that Dofia Leonora de Guzman 
accompanied Alfonzo XI. to Gibraltar in 1349. 
The siege had to be abandoned the following year, 
owing to the death of the king. As this lady was 
mother of Count Henry de Trastamare, who was 
afterwards Enrique IL, she have popularly 

rded as one possessed of queenly rank. Can 
any readers of “N. & Q.” ine a light on the 
subject ? R. Srewart Parrerson. 

Gibraltar. 


An Aytiqvue Broocn: its Meanine.—A 
brooch found on the Saalberg, near Homburg, and 
reproduced in silver, has been submitted to me, 
as well as to several others, with a view to some 
explanation of its meaning. It may be described 
as being a four-limbed swastika, or fylfot, within a 
circle, or as a circle within which a four-limbed 
swastika is inserted. It is about the size of a half- 
crown. I have read all that is contained in the 
Third and Fifth Series of “N. & Q.” on the 
Sylfot, but nothing is there mentioned of it in 
combination with a circle. I have also consulted 
King’s Gnostics and their Remains, in which work 
there is much information about talismans, with 
plates ; but neither in the text nor in the illustra- 
tions have I met with the two symbols conjoined, 
though the meaning of each separately is stated. 
Many Roman antiquities have been found at the 
Saalberg ; but whether this is Roman, Northern, 
or Eastern is open to question, as also whether the 
brooch is Christian or not. W. E. Bucx.ey. 

[It is not possible to give the drawing of the brooch. } 


Tae Drvips.—What is the bibliography of the 
controversy on the question whether or not there 
were Druids in Britain? I know that Dr. Borlase, 
Hume, and others in the last century accepted 
without reserve the view that the Druids were the 
priests of the ancient Britons; and the prehistoric 
remains of old Britons were called Druidical. 
Where are the arguments against this view stated, 
and what are they? The subject has been men- 
tioned in “ N. & Q.,” but I do not recollect seeing 
a bibliography of it. Ww. 8. L. 8. 


Preseytiment.—Are there any works in Eng- 
lish, French, or Latin which treat scientifically 
and at length on this curious subject? I am 
acquainted with Aubrey’s inquiries, and also with 
the ordinary folk-lore books (¢.g., Henderson’s) on 
the subject, as well as the Night Side of Nature 


and several works of that class. What I want to 
know is, where can I find a scientific investigation 
of this subject ? Pexwita, 


or any 
of your readers give the derivation and meaning of 
this word, well known at Winchester? So far as 
I know, it is peculiar to that school. It appears 
to mean rough play. Tom Warton uses it in his 
Oxford Newsman’s Verses for 1760 :— 

“On Minden's plains, ye meek Mounseers ! 
Remember Kingsley’s grenadiers. 
You vainly thought to dallarag us 
Like your fine squadron off Cape Lagos.” 
I do not know whether the word occurs in any 
slang dictionary, for I do not possess such a work. 
R. H. 


[Certainly not peculiar to Winchester. ] 


Levis Famity: Baron Barrtenster.—Can 
any one put me in the way of finding the pedigree 
and arms of the family of Levis, or De Lévis, 
descendants of Guy de Lévis, Lord of Mirepoix, 
who married Guiberge, daughter of Simon, Earl of 
Leicester, about the year 1175? Also, the pedigree 
and arms of the Baron Bartenstein, of Austria. 

M. B. Putuirs, 


“A Terie to tHe Moon.”—Under this title 
was published a work, as described on the title :— 

“A Trip to the Moon, containing an Account of the 
Island of Noibla [Albion]: its Inhabitants, —— 
and Political Customs. By Sir Humphrey Lunatic, 
Printed at York by A. Ward, 1764.” 18mo. 
With a dedication to the patron of the work, 
Ashley Cowper, Esq. A second edition was pub- 
lished in London, 2 vols. 18mo., and in a preface to 
the second volume it is submitted to the pro- 
tection of Tindal Thompson, Esq., and dated from 
New Malton, December, 1764. Who was the author 
of the work ? Epwarp HaItstone. 


Woopcocks 1x tHE Moon.—Pope’s lines— 
“ Know God and Nature only are the same. 

In Man the judgment shoots at flying game, 

A bird of passage, gone as soon as found, 

Now in the moon perhaps, now underground "— 
are thus commented on by Mr. Lowell in My 
Study Windows: “I think a bird of passage, now 
in the moon and now underground, could be 
found nowhere, out of Goldsmith’s Natural History 
perhaps.” And he instances the lines asa proof 
that Pope was “satisfied with the music of the 
verse, without much regard to fitness of imagery. 
Pope, however, was undoubtedly referring to 
current belief in the migration of woodcocks to the 
moon, thus mentioned in Gay’s Shepherd’s Week : 
“ He sung where woodcocks in the summer feed 

And in what climates they renew their breed ; 
Some think to northern coasts their flight they tend, 
Or to the moon in midnight hours ascend.” 


Is there not an allusion to this superstition some- 
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where in Hudibras ? Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to throw light upon it. K. T. A. 


Epwarp Reyrner, or Lixcoty.—I am anxious 
to discover the parentage of Edward Reyner, of 
Lincoln, M.A. Cambridge, a minister of some 
celebrity ejected in 1662. Dr. Calamy says he 
was born at Morley, near Leeds, in 1600. The 
registers there begin later. It seems probable 
that he belonged to the same family as Sir William 
Reyner, Knt., of Kinoulton, co. Nottingham, and 
Orton Longueville, co. Huntingdon, who died in 
1606, as he was related to Lady Armine, whose 
mother, Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. Henry Talbot, 
was daughter and heir of Sir William Reyner. 
Did he belong to the family of Reyner of East 
Drayton, co. Nottingham ? 

Taos, Wau. 

Chilwell Hall, Nottingham. 


Batt. Sotvyys.—I have had an opportunity 
of examining a curious book, in four thin volumes, 
folio, entitled A Collection of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Coloured Etchings descriptive of the Manners, 
Customs, and Dresses of the Hindoos, by Balt. 
Solvyns, Calcutta, 1796. The book has evidently 
been entirely got 4 in India, and I suppose is 
mow very scarce. e etchings fill large plates, 
most of them about seventeen inches by eleven 
inches, and have been tinted by hand. They 

incipally consist of full-length drawings of men. 
There are a number of plates also of the ships and 
boats of the country. I wish to ask, Who was 
W. H. Parrerson. 


Bort.— What is the origin of this curious word, 
which appeared in the course of the trial of a libel 
case, Rubery v. Grant and Simpson, in 1875? It 
was explained to the judge as a trade term, stand- 
‘ing for almost worthless stones. But whence 
comes it? A Dutch scholar offers his help to 
solve the question. In the trading of Holland he 
says, articles of almost every description of a very 
inferior quality are termed bocht, and as the Dutch 
guttural ch would not be caught up by the 
foreigner, the foreign phonetic transcript of the 
word would soon resolve itself into bort. Can any 
of your learned readers prove this to be a correct 
conjecture and furnish the real meaning of the 
word ? 

10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Taomas Tuurtanp, Master or THE Savoy, 
1561.—Was he an Englishman? He was asso- 
ciated with Daniel Hechstetter, 2 German, who 
superintended the working of the Goldscope mines, 
ut Newlands, near Keswick, who had a colony of 
Germans brought over from Augsburg in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. What was his position 
as Master of the Savoy? J. F. Crostawalte. 


Tae Navat Bricape THE City.—A 

tion of the Naval Brigade returning, last Saturday, 
to Liv 1 Street from the review were halted at 
Temple by the officer in command, ordered to 
fix bayonets, and then marched through the City. 
The 3rd Buffs and, I believe, the Marines claim 
the right of marching through the City with fixed 
bayonets, Will any of your readers tell me since 
when the Navy have claimed this privilege, and 
upon what grounds? Tae GRIFFIN. 


have a volume containin 
Nos. 1 to 8 (March 13 to May 8, 1813) of this 
Edinburgh quizzical journal, containing, among 
other things, “ Smokeby : a Parody upon Scott’s 
Rokeby.” What is known about this publication, 
and how long did it last ? J. 0. 


Winpysayk Famity.—Can you refer me to any 
works showing the pedigree of the family of 
Windybank, scmetimes spelt Windebank ? 

H. Winpypank. 
(The British Museum has a complete set of “ N. & Q.”] 


Beuier THe Untrue.—Can any one furnish 
me with one or two remarkable instances in which 
persons have been greatly benefited through 
believing what was untrue? S. WapprNerTon. 

47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Joun CampBett, AN ArricaN TRAVELLER.— 
In 1865 was published a book of the travels in 
Central Asia of a young man named John Camp- 
bell, who professed to be of English birth and to 
have been brought up among the Afghans, Can 
any one tell me if he is still alive, and if his story 
has been received as fully authentic? He was 
employed as Government interpreter at - 


Tar “ Nine Worruaies.”—Statues of the “nine 
worthies ” form part of the ornamental fagade of 
Montacute House, Somersetshire; but having 
consulted many books of reference I have failed to 
ascertain who the “nine worthies” were. Can 
any of your readers enlighten me? G. P. 


Kettic Tracery.—Mrs. Stone, in her recently 
published book, Norway in June (Marcus Ward & 
Co.), draws attention to the Keltic character of old 
Norsk ornamention. See several figures of old 
Norsk spoons, rings, &c. This appears to be an 
illustration of the same “Celtic stratum under- 
lying the superficial deposit of Teutonic” that 
exists in Western and Central Europe (Taylor, 
Words and Places, qu. Farrar, Families of Speech). 
What other evidence is there of Keltic occupation 
of Scandinavia prior to the Teutonic invasion ? 
or does it point to an undestroyed unity of art 
outliving the tides and times of Aryan settlement ? 

OGLE. 


Birmingham. 
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A Porrrarr or Caarces I.—I have a mezzo- 
tint engraving of Charles I. seated, with a tall hat, in 
a black dress, with mantle, star, and order, entitled 
“ King Charles y® First as He sat before y* pre- 
tended Court of Judicature.” At the foot of the 
plate, on the one side, “ Done from y® original 

fainting of Vandyke at Oxford”; on the other, 
“T. Faber fecit.” The engraving may be by either 
of the Fabers, father or son, as mentioned in 
Bryan’s Dictionary; but what of the painting 
from which it bears to be taken, seeing that Van- 
dyke died before the date of King Charles’s trial ? 
Is the engraving a “ make up” from a likeness of 
King Charles by Vandyke at Oxford, or is any- 
thing known about it ? TAYSIDE. 


Avurnors or Quotations WanteD.— 
“ Yes, yes, I will, I must believe 
That Nature's sacred ties 
Survive, and to the spirit cleave, 
Immortal in the skies ; 


And that imperfect were my bliss 
In heaven itself, and dashed with care, 
If those I loved on earth should miss 
The path that leadeth there.” 
These verses were found in the album of Margaret, wife 
of the late Dr. John Cowie, of Lerwick, Shetland Isles. 
This lady, who died ten years ago, was a daughter of the 
late James Greig, of West Hall, Shetland, in whose 
family Miss Dorothea Campbell, a sister or near relation 
of Thomas Campbell, the poet, was long a governess. 
Miss Campbell wrote a novel called Harley Reddington. 
A volume of poems by her was also published. Possibly 
the verses may be hers. A. Lemay. 
“ Oni et non sont bien courts a dire, mais avant que de 
les dire il y faut penser long-tems.” 
“ Omne rarum carum, vilescit quotidianum.” 
Mars Denrgve. 
“ Honour only is 
A goodly garment put on fair deserts, 
Wherein the smallest stain is greatest seen.” 


J. 
“ Here's a health to the king, God bless him.” 
Where can a correct copy be obtained? W. M. 


TENNIS. 

(6™ S. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56,73; vi. 373, 410.) 

I quite agree with Mr. Marswatt that 
all the derivations of this word which he enumerates 
are utterly improbable. Indeed, Prof. Skeat, after 
suggesting the O.Fr. ténie=“ a band, ribbon, fillet 
++eeeef Streak in paper, &c.,” and discussing it at 
some length, finishes up by saying, “ But it seems 
best to leave the word as ‘unknown.’” Mr. 
MarsHALu’s “ guess,” as he himself terms it, seems 
to = even felicitous. 

e case being thus apparently desperate, I see 
no harm in myself although 
nobody can possibly deprecate guessing in etymo- 
logy more than I do. Still, my guess is so perfect 


in form—though form alone is by no means suffi- 
cient—that I do not hesitate to give it, especially 
as it may afford some amusement to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

After reading Mr. Marsnatt’s note I began to 
muse upon the word, as I had frequently done 
before. But this time, almost at once, the illus- 
trious name of Tennyson flashed across my mind, 
and I set to work to consider whether there might 
not possibly be some connexion between the name 
of the poet and the game. What does the name 
of Tennyson (also spelt Tenison, see Burke's 
Landed Gentry) mean, I asked myself, if not the 
same as Denison,* or Dennison, as it is more fre- 
quently spelt in the London Directory,t i. ¢., the 
son of Denis, or Dennis? I turned to Miss Yonge 
(i. 168), and I was glad to find that she was of the 
same opinion.t If I am right, therefore, Denis 
and Dennis must at one time have also been found 
in the forms of Tenis and Tennis, and in the latter 
have we not precisely the word we are looking for? 
How Denis and Dennis came to be turned into 
Tenis and Tennis is doubtful, for it may have 
occurred in either of two ways. An initial d some- 
times becomes a ¢, as in our tarragon, from the 
Lat. draconem through the O.Fr. targon (see 
Webster, s.v., and Brachet and Littré, s. v. “ Es- 
tragon”), while in Larchey (Dict. des Noms) t 
find the name Taragon given = D’Aragon, though 
this probably is doubtful. Compare also Dodd 
and Todd, Dandy and Tandy (Ferguson, Teutonic 
Name-System, p. 45). But this change of a d 
into t is certainly very rare at the beginning of 
a word, though it is more common in the middle ; 
and I am therefore disposed to think that thet 
was due to the frequent prefixion of St. to Denis. 
That is to say, I think the ¢ of the St., in St. 
Denis, might well be carried on to the following 
word,§ and so take the place of the following d. 
Curiously enough, Miss Yonge gives Tennis as the 
Lettish form of Dennis. 


* Denison may not always mean the son of Denis, for 
I find the name is French also (see Larchey’s Dict. des 
Noms); and when it is French no doubt the on is either 
augmentative or diminutive, as it commonly is in French. 

+ I also find there Denny several times, which is no 
doubt = Dennis, for I find in Larchey (op. cit.) Deny= 
Denis. 

t Ferguson also (Teutonic Name-System, p. 45) takes 
Dennison and Tennyson to be different forms of the 
same name, though he does not connect them with 
Dennis. Pott, however (Personennamen, second edit., 
p. 567), has “ Denison (Dionysii filius),” but does not 
give Tennyson at all. 

§ So Tooley, Tandrew, Tanthony, Tawdry, Tosy, 
Tuswal = St. Ooley (i.¢., St. Olave). St. Andrew, St. 
Anthony, St. Audrey, St. Osyth, and St. Oswald. See 
4th 8, vii. 479; viii. 138, 254." In these cases the Shas 
disappeared altogether; but it does not seem necessary 
that it should have done so, and we can well imagine 

ple pronouncing St. Tooley, &c.; and if so, then 
Tennis might represent the whole of St. Denis or the 
Denis only. 


| 
| 
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But not only does one of the more modern* 
forms of the name (Tennis) agree with the modern 
form of the game, but the old forms of the name 
and the game also correspond in a remarkable 
manner ; that is, if we except the difference of the 
initial letter. Thus Prof. Skeat gives teneis, 
teneys, tenyse, tennes, and tennys as the most com- 
mon old forms of the game, whilst as old forms 
of the namé I find in French Deny and Denys 
| er and Deniset (La Curne de Sainte- 

ye), and in English I find Denes and Den- 
neyse (Bardsley, Eng. Surnames, in index). 

As far as form, therefore, is concerned, my guess 
is absolutely perfect ; but when sense comes to be 
considered the matter is very different, and I am 
reduced to mere conjecture. What connexion can 
there possibly have been between the name of 


Denis (or Dennis) or St. Denis and the game of | also 


tennis? Well, I do not imagine that any man of 
the name of Denis invented or improved the game 
and gave his name to it, but I think it is just 
within the bounds of possibility that the saint did 
give his name to it, and this may have happened 
in one of two ways. There is no doubt, I suppose, 
that the game, though it may not have been in- 
vented in France, was at one time more played in 
France than in any other country.t Now St. 
Denis was, and I suppose is, the patron saint of 
France, and it is not inconceivable that the game 
may at one time have been called “Le jeu de St. 
Denis ”§ (especially in high-flown language or in 
poetry), and have been imported into England 
under the equivalent name of “the game of St. 
Denis,” which, with the corruption of St. Denis 
into Tennis (which is more than a mere hypothesis), 
is the game of tennis. 

Or again, St. Denis, when he had been decapi- 
tated at or near Paris, picked up his head and took 
it in his two hands to the spot (now St. Denis) 
where he thought he should like to be buried. 
Now, in old times they were exceedingly fond of 
representing pictorially such incidents in the lives 
and deaths of their saints; and who, even now, 


* More modern, with the exception of the ¢. 
t This must not be confounded with the modern Fr. 
fem. Denise. The Lat. name-ending ius has frequently 
ome ¢in French, as, a in Live, Polybe, Orose = 
Livius, Polybius, Orosius. The form Denys is still some- 
times used. 


1 “Je donneray le premier lieu a celuy [le jeu de la 
paume}, auquel on peut aussi dire la nation francaise estre 
plus onnée qu'aucune autre” (quoted by Littré, s. v. 

Paume,” from H. Estienne). 1 know nothing what- 
ever about the game of tennis, and have never even seen 
it played, but if Stonehenge on British Rural Sports is to 
be trusted, I find that at least two of the terms used in 
tennis are decidedly French, viz., dedans and tambour, 


and this looks as if the game came from France to Eng- | 


Will Mr. Mars li us i 
areal ARSHALL tell us if these terms really 


Comp. St. G 
Channel, named, I presume, 


could look upon such a representation of St. Denis 
with his head in his hands without being reminded 
of certain incidents of the game of football? There 
is certainly much in a human head that reminds 
one of a ball; and if Larchey’s French slang dic- 
tionary be consulted it will be found that both 
boule and balle are used in slang French = head. 
It seems to me, therefore, not impossible that St. 
Denis, on account of this little episode with his 
head, may have been instituted the patron saint of 
all games connected with a ball ; and that as tennis 
was pre-eminent among these games in France, it 
may have been regarded as especially his game. 
Every class of human beings seems formerly to 
have had its patron saint (for a list of a good many 
of them see “ N. & Q.,” 2"4 §. viii. 142); and it is. 
evident that some sports had their patron saints 
Thus Hermes, Heracles, and the Dioscuri. 
were regarded as presiding over public games and 
gymnastic exercises ; and in more modern times 
St. Hubert was looked upon as the patron saint of 
hunting. It is not unlikely, therefore, that ball 

laying may also have had its patron saint, and 
Be Denis certainly deserved to fill that post.* 

But I have said enough. In this note of mino 
all that is certain is that there is a singular coin- 
cidence of form, both in their ancient and in their 
modern shape, between tennis, the game, and 
Dennis (or St. Denis), the name; but it may, of 
course, be only a coincidence. F. Caance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tone Caurcu (6% §. vi. 206, 336, 391).—It 
would require a very thick volume of “N. & Q.” 
to contain a record of “all the acts of destruction, 
spoliation, and larceny” which, under the mis- 
called name of “restoration,” have been per- 
petrated on our ancient churches (in most cases, 
of course, with the best intentions) within the last 
half a century; and if such a list were made what 
heartfelt sorrow would it create in all who love 
those sacred structures! That cleaning and repairs 
should be required, arising not only from the 
natural decay of age, but to a greater extent from 
centuries of neglect, must be fully admitted, and in 
some instances, perhaps, restoration, in the true and 
proper sense of the word, might be needed. This 
is probably the case in respect to Tong; but I am 


* In mythological times the names of presiding deities 
certainly sometimes came to be used in the sense of t 
over which they presided. Thus we have Jupiter=sky, 
air; Mars=fighting, battle, &c.; Minerva=art, skill, 
wit; Venus=love, grace, &c. In French, too, St. Fiacre 
has undoubtedly given his name to that useful public 
vehicle a fiacre; but, unfortunately for my argument, 
he was not at the time fiacres first came into use in Paris 
(1640) patron eaint of coachmen or cabmen, though he 
may very likely have become so since. It shows, how- 
ever, that the French did not scruple to give the name 
of a saint to anything connected, even though but very 
remotely, with a saint, 
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thankful to know that that very interesting church 
has not yet been tampered with, for the principles 
of true restoration are, it is to be hoped, better 
understood now than they were even ten years 
ago. 
"he archeologists, it is med, are un- 
acquainted with the late Rev. J. L. Petit’s inter- 
esting monograph on the old collegiate church of 
Tong, and the beautiful etching from his facile 
cil, which, with drawings of details, illustrated 
it, The etching represents the west end of the 
church and the remains of the old college (see 
Archeological Journal, vol. ii. p. 1). All who 
have read this paper will shudder at the prospect 
of the restoration of this church, lest it should fall 
into incompetent hands. 

Mr. Petit wrote nearly forty years ago—almost 
at the dawn of church restoration, as it is called— 
and the interior of the church would appear to 
have been then in bad condition. The interior of 
& ery itself he describes as being plain. He 


“ But this plainness of the building itself sets off the 
rich and beautiful wood-work with which it is furnished. 
Of this, though in a mutilated and decayed condition, 
enough remains to render a very satisfactory restoration 
quite practicable. The top of the rood-screen bas been 
an exquisite piece of carving, and ought to be carefully 
copied or modelled in the very few places where it 
retains its ornaments unbroken. The stall-seats in the 
chancel have devices which are, on the whole, distin- 
guished, which is not frequently the case, by elegance 
rather than grotesque design. Some of the poppy-heads 
are elaborate and well executed ; one in particular, which 
represents our Saviour surrounded by the Apostles ; 
at the back of the principal figure, which is raised 
above the rest, is the vine. The ends of the pews in the 
nave are square-headed, with good mouldings and ex- 
cellent ing; the fine screens run across both aisles. 
The vestry door, too, has some foliated panelling,” &c. 
But I have said enough to convey a picture of 
the exquisite and delicate wood-work with which 
theinterior of this church is enriched, to say nothing 
of the “Golden Chapel,” as the ancient chantry 
chapel was called from the richness of its decora- 
tions, which is now known as the “Castle Pew.” 
Looking at the danger of meddling with this 
beautiful wood-work, I am inclined to agree with 
A. J. M. that the better plan would be to clean it 
with brash and soap and “ reverently let it alone.” 

Joun Macieay. 


Breceyz (6" §. vi. 368).—M. D. inquires for 
a name which I can supply, that of Eriguta, a 
peasant woman of Rankwyl, near Feldkirch, who, 
so says popular tradition, saved the town of 
— from being surprised, sacked, and burned, 
in the war called the “ Appenzeller Krieg,” between 
1405 and 1408. She had overheard the planning of 
the enterprise, and made a bold and adventurous 
ride by night, from the enemy’s quarters to Bregenz, 
=. warning the ison of the impending 
danger. In her honour the 1 watchman of Bregenz, 


after proclaiming the hour of nine o’clock in the 
evening, sang out, “ Erigut Eriguta!” on one 
note, dropping his voice on the last syllable a 
fifth. This continued daily from Martinmas to 
Candlemas until recent times, when his office was 
abolished. 

A charming ballad, by a local poet, of which 
this incident formed the subject, was read out to 
me by a native of Bregenz. It is long ago and I 
have forgotten the name of the = Possibly 
some poetry on this tradition may be found among 
Gustav Schwab’s ballads. I searched Ildefons von 
Arx and Johann Stumpf’s Chronika—books I had 
at hand in my father’s library—but in vain, for 
historical corroboration of the story of Eriguta. 
Some incredulous people maintained that the 
watchman’s song merely meant, “ Ehre sey Gott.” 

A worn, sculptured stone bas-relief of a female 
figure on horseback, surrounded by horses, was to 
be seen, built into the wall of a gate of the old 
town of Bregenz. It was popularly believed to 
represent Eriguta, but modern antiquaries assert 
that it is Roman, and represents the goddess 
Epona. The whole country of the Bodensee 
abounds in vestiges of the past, legends and tradi- 
tions, rich in poetical, historical, and antiquarian 
interest. In St. Peter's Church, at Rankwyl, 
Eriguta’s birthplace, masses for the repose of the 
souls of the kings Dagobert and Sigbert, qui ob. 
A.D. 679 and 656, continued to be said annually, 
on June 30, at the period—a quarter of a century 

when from my home I overlooked the 
beautiful bay of Bregenz. 
Diz Warts am Sze. 
[In type before R. H. B.’s reply was received. j 


Beer-gater (6 §S. vi. 361).—I think Dr. 
Cuance strains the supposed points in favour of 
the “opinion, now so commonly entertained,” 
rather beyond the fair interpretation of the known 
facts. At the outset he suggests that Steevens 
“lived before the time of Johnson,” whereas they 
were, in fact, contemporaries, Steevens being the 
younger man of the two, as may be seen by & 
glance at Hole’s Brief Biographical Dictionary. 
It is clear that Steevens was trying to gain a re- 

tation, and that his hint to Johnson was one of 
his attempts in this direction. The facts are these: 
(1) No English book knows of any spelling but 
beef-eater. In my additional note, at p. 780, I give 
an example from the play of Histriomastriz, which 
cannot, I suppose, be later than a.p. 1610. (2) I 
know of no proof that beef-eater ever meant “a 
waiter at a sideboard.” It is a pure assertion, 
made in the interests of forcing upon us the sup- 
French origin. It merely means servant or 
yeoman. (3) I have shown that a servant was 
familiarly called “an eater.” Are we, then, to call 
this a corruption of a French etier, if such a French 
word can found? (4) I have also shown 


t 
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(p. 780) that a servant was called “a loaf-eater” 
long before the Norman Conquest. Surely this is 
to the point, and proves that at any rate the 
English were capable of making such a compound 
without any borrowing from French. If we had 
eater, loaf-eater, wine-bibber, and the like, why not 
beef-eater ? Where is the difficulty? But it will 
probably be urged that loaf-eater is a corruption 
of the Fr. louvetier, a wolfe-catcher (Cotgrave), 
due to the known voracity of hunters. (5) There 
is absolutely no link fairly joining beef-eater 
with buffetier. As to form, the junction breaks 
down, the English spelling having always been 
what it is now. As to sense, it equally breaks 
down, (1) because it cannot be proved that the 
English beef-eater ever meant specifically a waiter 
at a sideboard ; and (2) because it is admitted 
that if the French buffetier ever meant a waiter at 
a sideboard (and even this is only a guess made 
in the interests of this precious etymology), at any 
rate it was not the usual sense of the word. If 
we had borrowed the word, it would have been 
more sensible to have given it the sense of “ wine- 
taster.” On the whole, I see no good reason for 
going out of our way to make a supposition in- 
volving all sorts of difficulties, when we have a 
homely derivation at hand from a pure English 
source, The word stands on quite a different foot- 
ing from those of known corruptions. The latter 
can be accounted for ; but the supposed corrup- 
tion in beef-eater rests upon mere paradoxes. 
What would Dr. Cuance have said to me if I had 
been the first to propose this “opinion, now so 
commonly entertained”? I can imagine the 
readiness with which he would have proceeded to 
demolish me. Water W. Sxear. 


Wituiam vi. 269). — 
William Whittingham was made Dean of Durham 
in 1563 by Queen Elizabeth, against her own in- 
clinations, for he had written strongly against 
female sovereigns, but at the earnest solicitation 
of Robert Dudley and his brother the Earl of 
Warwick (Forbes’s Full View, ii. 207, 418, 487). 
He was ordained at the Free Church at Geneva, 
when Knox left it, on the repeated request of his 
brother-in-law Calvin, and succeeded Knox there 
as pastor. His appointment as Dean of Durham 
gave great disgust to many in England (Wood, 
Ath, Ox., Blizs, i. 446), and at last the legality of 
his appointment was called in question by Abp. 
Sandys in 1578 (Strype, Annals, 1725, ii. 519-25). 
Before the commissioners appointed he admitted 
that he was “neither deacon nor minister accord- 
ing to the order and law of this realm.” The dis- 
cussion became very warm, and Dr. Hutton, the 
Dean of York, told the archbishop that Whitting- 

am was ordained in a better manner than Sandys 
himself was. The Lord President, the Earl of 
Huntington, said distinctly that as the orders 


of Popish priests had been allowed in the Church 
of England, he could not disallow those made in a 
Reformed Church. The dean had bitter enemies 
but also stanch friends; the attempt to deprive 
him came to an end, and he died in 1579. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


In Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary the fol- 
lowing authorities are cited:—Wood’s Ath. Oxon. 
vol. i.; Strype’s Life of Parker, pp. 135, 156 ; 
Rymer’s Federa, vol. xv.; Hutchinson’s History 
of Durham; Strype’s Grindal, p. 170; Strype’s 
Annals; Brook's Lives of the Puritans. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


Famity Moyuments anp Hatcuments (6% 
S. vi. 288).—The form of the query which R. pro- 
poses appears to imply that the representative of 
a family has it in his power to remove an ances' 
monument. But it isnot so. Rather it has been 
well said :— 

*“ A little consideration will also prove that the —_ 
sentative of a family for the time being cannot lawfully 
deface them. When a person erects a monument he 
dedicates it for ever for every purpose for which it may 
lawfully serve...... As soon as it is annexed to the free- 
hold it passes into the hands of the incumbent, to be 
meeny for the purposes for which it was erected. It 

omes for all future time legal evidence......The repre- 

sentative of a family for the time being can have no 
right to destroy it, for all other members of a family then 
living, or thereafter to be born, have, or will have, an 
interest in it...... A monument may also be evidence for 
a person wholly a stranger in blood...... It might also be 
well contended that the public have the same interest in 
a monument that they have in a register...... But amply 
sufficient has been said to show that no one can lawfully 
deface any monumental inscription.”— The Criminal 
Law Consolidation and Amendment Acts, 24 and 25 Vict., 
by C. 8. Greaves, Q.C., pp. 190-2, Lond., 1861, 
The extract is from a note on 24 & 25 Vict. c. 97, 
s. 39, providing against injuries to works of art, 
and specially to “any picture, statue, monument, 
or other memorial of the dead.” There is much 
more to the same effect, but this will show the 
purpose of the argument. The clause is framed 
from 8 & 9 Vict. c. 44, and 17 & 18 Vict. c. 33, 
but is extended to monuments in churches and 
churchyards. Ep. MarsHALu. 


It is true that monuments and hatchments set 
up in a church or other proper place cannot be re- 
moved except with the consent of the representa- 
tive (. ¢., the heir-at-law) of the deceased person. 
These things are chattels which, unlike chattels 
in general, pass to the heir and not the executor 
or administrator of the deceased. R. will, perhaps, 
permit me to take exception to his definition of 
the heir general as female. The heir general is 
only another name for the heir-at-law, who may 
or may not be a female ; but it must be remem- 
bered that a female becomes the heir-at-law only 
when there is no male heir. The heir male alwa 
takes precedence of the heir female (except by 


| 
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custom). I think, however, R. uses the expression 
heir male as meaning the person who takes pro- 
perty which can only descend to an heir male, 1. ¢., 
whom lawyers call the heir in tail male. 
F. Sypyey 
Weymouth. 


Tavunet (6% S. vi. 284).—It is very interesting 
to hear that in Ayrshire at the end of harvest 
children make a small fire by the wayside and call 
it a taunel. It is strange that this word was not 
known to Dr. Jamieson of the Scottish Dictionary. 
To Mr. Arthur Guthrie and his correspondents, we 
are indebted for placing this word permanently on 
record. One correspondent refers to the Gaelic 
teine, fire. Another refers to tional, gathering (as 
of the harvest). If we refer to teine alone the ter- 
mination el is not accounted for. Referring to 
tional alone there is no reference made to fire, 
which seems to be essential. Perhaps at some 
early period it was called teine-tionail, the fire 

e on account of the harvest; in the course of 
centuries this may have been shortened by leaving 
out the first word. This is possible, but not very 
likely. For the consideration of the reader I offer 
the following guess. Taunel is from teine, fire, and 
Beal, the god Baal, Bel, or Belus. The genitive 
is Beil, or rather Bheil; bh is sounded like v. In 
the course of twenty centuries, pronouncing the 
word quickly, it would easily happen that the 
sound of bh would be slurred over and then 
softened into nothing. Taunel is the fire of Baal; 
Beltane is Baal’s fire. I have beside me six Gaelic 
dictionaries ; tawnel is not to be found in them. 
As some persons think that at one time that part 
of Scotland had Celtic inhabitants of the Kymric 
division, I have looked intothree Welsh dictionaries 
and cannot find the word. It is strange that the 
custom is not referred to in the two Statistical 
Accounts, It would be well if observers in different 

8 of the country would take the trouble to see 
if such a custom exists in their neighbourhood. I 
do not wish to interfere with the credit due to the 
correspondent who suggested teine; it is the ter- 
mination el that was not accounted for by him. 

THomas Stratton, 

Devonport, Devon. 

Those who are interested by W. R. S. R.’s note 
on this Scotch relic of paganism may care to look 
back to a note on “Beltane in Devonshire,” 
“N. &Q.,” 1* S. vii. 353. This is only one more 
proof of the desirability of a general index to 

N. & Q.” Jutian MarsHa. 


Monument To THe Warton Famity 1n Bever- 
LEY Minster S. vi. 267).—The pedigree of 
this family recorded in Scaum’s Beverlac accident- 
ally led to an erroneous statement on my part at 
the above reference, namely, that the baronetcy in 
the Warton and Pennyman families became ex- 
tinct on the death of Sir James Pennyman in 


1808. The direct line of the Pennyman family 
ends in that book apparently here, mentioning the 
marriage of Sir James with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Henry Grey, of Howick, who died in 1815. 
“Cf. Baronetage” is certainly appended, but as 
no record of any issue was mentioned, the con- 
clusion was at once drawn by me that the title 
had become extinct by the death of Sir James 
Pennyman, the sixth met, On a reference to 
Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, under the 
name “Pennyman of Ormesby Hall,” it appears 
that Sir James Pennyman had, with four daughters, 
a son named William Henry, who succeeded as 
seventh baronet on his father’s demise in 1808, 
and married Charlotte, daughter of Bethel Robin- 
sop, Esq., of Calwick Hall, Yorkshire. He died 
in 1852 issueless, and the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct, but his estates devolved upon his cousin, 
James White Worsley, Esq., who assumed the 
name and arms of Pennyman. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arms or Pate or Sysonpy (6 S. v. 409; vi. 
38, 231, 295, 355).—Sophia, daughter and coheir 
of John Pate-Rose, of Cotterstock Hall, co. Nor- 
thampton, married the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Astronomer Royal, August 21, 1784. She was 
buried at Purton, Wilts, in February, 1821, aged 
sixty-nine (M.I.). B. W. G. 


Tue Reoisters or Gray’s Inn (6 S. vi. 268). 
—In answer to Srrix’s second question, I append 
the following paregraph, taken from W. Herbert’s 
Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery 
(1804), pp. 309, 310 :— 

“Several attornies and common solicitors having 
obtained admittance into this society [of Lincoln's Inn}, 
which was esteemed ‘no small disparagement,’ it was 
in a council, held 4 Junii in 11 Car. |. ordered that 
none from thenceforth should be admitted. And the 
better to prevent the like abuse, it was farther ordered, 
that if any gentleman, after his admittance, should be- 
come an attorney, or common solicitor, his admittance 
should be tpso facto void.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Sir Junius Casar (6" S. vi. 268).—I am 
much obliged to the Editor for suggesting that, in 
the epitaph above referred to, instead of Sacrorum 
Sercniorum we should read Scriniorwm. The 
title Master of the Rolls, “ Rotulorum Magister, 
occurs also in the epitaph. The title “Sacrorum 
Scriniorum [if this be the true reading] Magis- 
trum ” seems, therefore, in some way to represent 
the known fact that Sir Julius was a bishop's 
commissary, viz, commissary to the Bishop of 
London in Essex. It may interest the general 
reader to learn that it was in the arms of Sir 
Julius Cesar, alias Adelmare, that the great Lord 
or Bacon breathed his last. W. H. 8. 

axley. 
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Socrat Lire 1x Bonemta (6 S. vi. 269).—A 
very charming work by Mr. J. G. Kohl, entitled 
A Hundred Days in Austria, comprising an 
account of a tour through Bohemia, &c., appeared 
in 1842 in five volumes, a condensed English 
translation of which in one volume was published 
in 1844 by Chapman & Hall. The first eighty- 
seven pages of the translation relate to Bohemia. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, visited in 
1837, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., London, 
1839. E. H. M. 

Hastings. 

George Sand’s novels Consuelo and The Countess 
of Rudolstadt give a most interesting account of 
Bohemian life and history during the period men- 
tioned by G. C. Siema. 


Service ror SerremBer 2, THE ANNIVERSARY 
or THe Fire or Lonpon (5" 8. vi. 49, 75).— 
Comparing the abridged extract from Blunt’s 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer (N. & Q.,” 
u.s.) with the original, I see that there is a notice 
of the “ Form of Prayer for the Second of Novem- 
ber,” as occurring in an edition of the Prayer Book 
(not merely in a separate form) so late as in Par- 
sell’s Latin Prayer Book in 1744, “the last edition” 
of that version. It appeared later in a complete 
Prayer Book in another version. In my copy of 
the Prayer Book in French it is inserted, p. 434 
(A Londres, chez Paul Vaillant, dans le Strand, 
1748). It is followed by another form :—“ Col- 
lecte pour demander & Dieu, les assistances de sa 
Grice dans le tems de persécution.” When was 
this first inserted? The answer will probably ex- 
plain its intention. Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Svastixa” (5% x. 64).—A word more 
about this very interesting symbol, of which I 
wrote four yearsago. I have lately come across the 
following in Jacquemart’s History of the Ceramic 
4rt (1877), p. 27. After stating that from a 
mixture of the doctrines of Lao-tseu, who lived in 
the seventeenth century B.c., and Koung-tseu 
(Confucius), born n.c. 551, and of Buddha, a 
singular iconography arises, difficult to explain, 
M. Jacquemart says :— 

“There are real divinities of which the character 
remains undetermined; such as Kuan-in, a graceful 
veiled female with downcast eyes, sometimes sitting and 
holding the sou-chou (rosary), at others, standing, carry- 
ing a child and leaning upon a stag or the sacred bird. 
Our missionaries first designated her as the Chinese 
Virgin ; but finding her mounted upon a lotus, her breast 


imprinted with the sign swastika » which denotes 


salvation and gives a religious consecration to everythin 

marked with it, we must recognize it as a Buddhic a 
figuration. Kuan-in is one of those symbolic and herm- 
aphrodite divinities that we identify sometimes with 
the sun, sometimes with God, supreme and creator. 


| This is indicated by the Indian swastita, called by the 
Chinese wan-tse—the ten thousand things, the creation.” 
Hastines C. Dent. 


Zrrateet (6% §S, vi. 268).—I should think this 
lovely word ought to be compared with and set 
against that other lovely word from a contem- 

ra t 
oe ee “ Tirra-lirra by the river, 

Sang Sir Lancelot.” 
This, too, was supposed by magnanimously gener- 
ous individuals to be like the note of the lark. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Wenpish anp Manx (6 §. vi. 208).— 
There are no newspapers published in Manx, nor 
is there any purely Manx literature. The last book 
printed in that language was the Prayer Book in 
1842; a few years before that a little book called 
The Sinner’s Friend (Carrey yn Pheccagh) was 
printed at Maidstone (among a list of those who 
aided its publication appears “ Benjamin D’Israeli, 
Esq., M.P.”). Twenty years ago a proclamation 
issued by the late Governor was published in Manx 
and English; and at the promulgation of the laws 
on the Tynwald Hill the title and the marginal 
notes of each act are read out in English from the 
top of the hill by the first deemster, and afterwards 
by the coroner for Glenfaba in Manx. The old 
people, especially in the mountains and other re- 
mote parts, still use it, but in another generation 
it will have almost died out. 

Ervest B, Savace. 

Kirk Michael, Isle of Man, 


Aristotie vi. 289).— Mr. Parmer 
might add to his two instances from the Promp- 
torvtum Parvulorum, in which, as he thinks, the 
name of Aristotle is apparently used as a synonym 
for stupidity, “ Dullarde,” p. 135, where the Latin 
equivalents are given as “Duribuccius, Cath. 
agrestis, Aristoteles in ethicis.” Here also a word 
has probably fallen out from the MS. But it does 
not seem probable that any one would conclude 
from these three instances that the name of the 
philosopher had become synonymous with stu- 
pidity. See Mr. Way’s introduction, p. = 

IT. 


Surely Mr. Patmer has misconceived the 
meaning of the passage in the Promptoriwm 
Parvulorum. I do not think that the compiler of 
the work meant to impute any stupidity to Aris- 
totle, but only to refer to his works in illustration 
of the meaning of the words déffe, dulle, dysowre, 
&e. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W 


Tae or (6% §. v. 406).— 
The following is a list of all the cardinals, whether 
English or Irish, created since the Reformation, 
as recorded in the English College, Rome :— 


i. 

ir 

8 

d 
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Wolsey, a.p. 1533; Fisher, 1535 ; Beaton, 1546 ; 
Pole, 1558 ; Allen, 1594; Howard, 1694; Norris, 
1704; York, 1807; Erskine, 1811; Weld, 1837; 
Acton, 1847; Wiseman, 1865; Cullen, 1878; 
Manning, Howard, Newman, Maccabe. 
R. H. Busx. 
“To pie in HARNESS” (5S, vi. 268).—A query 
from me was inserted in this place as to the origin 
of the phrase “to die in harness.” Vespasian’s 
saying and the description of Nicanor (2 Maccab., 
xv. 28, “‘ Nicanor lay dead in his harness”) were 
mentioned at the same time. No answer was 
returned. There is a line in Macbeth (V. v., ad 
jin.) which may be brought into comparison, “ At 
least we'll die with harness on our back.” Then, 
taking the two lines with each other, it seems 
that the phrase belongs to the soldier in his 
armour, and not to the horse in his trappings, as 
some people probably suppose. 
. 
Tae Dene Hores Essex (6% vi. 247, 
414).—The clearest explanation of the origin of the 
misnamed Dane Holes, and the greatest number 
of good examples, are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reims, the metropolitan city of 
France. Around the town occur forty or fifty of 
these cavities, sunk in the chalk ; they are without 
doubt abandoned quarries, chalk being still used 
in the district for building houses. They are 
round pits, eighty to ninety feet deep, with a 
small circular hole above, through which the stone 
was drawn up by rope and windlass. Below this 
they expand very much in the shape of a cham- 
pagne bottle ; and, by an odd coincidence, they are 
at present conve into champagne cellars, for 
which their cool and equable temperature pecu- 
liarly fits them. Each of the great wine proprietors 
of the district occupies four or five or more of these 
deep pits, made accessible by a long stone staircase 
carried down to the level of the floor. They have 
tunnelled horizontal galleries from one pit to the 
other, and line the whole with wooden racks filled 
with the products of various vintages. Thus the 
in one of these cellars measure altogether 
several miles of wine avenues. I visited one in 
August last, and was very civilly shown through 
the labyrinth by the officials of Madame Pommery, 
the proprietor. They seem entirely unsuited for 
human dwellings, owing to the peculiar mode of 
access to them, their size, and shape. 
Joun Murray. 
50, Albemarle Street, W. 


Ocress (6% §S. vi. 247, 290).—The recent dis- 
cussion as to the etymology of the heraldic word 
ogress reminds me of a curious mistake made by 
Gibbon, the historian. With all his vast learning, 
he seems to have been unacquainted with the 
details of heraldry, and to have supposed that 
ogress in heraldic, as in ordinary language, was 


the female of ogre. In his Memoirs of my Life 
and Writings he says that his family arms were 
“a lion rampant gardant, between three scballop- 
shells [sic] argent, on a field azure”; and he gives 
these particulars, he says, for the sake of relating 
“a whimsical anecdote. About the reign of James I. 
the three harmless schallop-shells were changed by 
Edmund Gibbon, Esq, into three ogresses, or female 
cannibals, with a design of stigmatizing three ladies, 
his kinswomen, who had provoked him by an unjust 
lawsuit. But thie singular mode of revenge, for which 
he obtained the tion of Sir William Seagar, King- 
of-Arms, soon expired with its author; and on his 
monument in the Temple church the monsters vanish 
and the three echallop-shells resume their proper and 
hereditary place.” 
The historian probably was misled by reading a 
description of his ancestors’ arms without seeing 
them emblazoned, and so believed a story which 
no doubt (as is so often the case) had been in- 
vented in support of a fabulous tradition. 

J. Dixoy, 


Both Littleton and Ainsworth give ogresses, 
Roquefort has: “ Ogresses, tourteaux, term de 
blason.” R. S. Caarnock. 


Tue Vers “ To wisn” (6 §. vi. 268, 416).— 
With regard to the use of this word in the north, 
spoken of by G. H. T., does it not rather mean re- 
commend in the examples given? I take such use 
to be a survival of a meaning now lost. In the 
Alchemist (I. i.) we have:— 

“ And I was wished to your worship by a gentleman, 

One Captain Face ”; 

and in Cynthia’s Revels (IV. i.) Maria says:—“I 
have a kinsman I could willingly wish to your ser- 
vice, if you will deign to accept of him.” Upon 
which Whalley has the following note:—‘ To wish 
is to recommend. Thus, in a Match at Midnight: 
* He says he was wished to a very wealthy widow.’ 
And in the City Night-cap: ‘He is wished to her 
by Madona Lussuriosa.’” H. ScHERREN, 

Cambridge Terrace, Islington, 


Kivos’ Fincers (6" §. v. 429 ; vi. 15, 55, 198, 
237).—I have only this day, November 17, seen 
Mr. Hottann’s question about Orchis morio, the 
buffoon orchis. y expression “ everywhere ” re- 
ferred to the usual name of the plant as given in 
botanical books and florists’ ideent, and not to 
the name as used in any particular locality. If 
taken in the latter sense the word is misleading. 
One nurseryman (Thos. Ware, Tottenham) cer- 
tainly calls it the buffoon orchis, and so I think do 
Ant. Rutzen & Co., the great Dutch bulb growers. 
In Sowerby’s Botany its French name is yiven a8 
Orchis bovffon, and elsewhere it is called the fool 
erchis, so far as I remember. The Rev. Woiley 
Dod, of Malpas, a short time ago in a letter to 
me, did not consider my suggestion of mulberry- 
coloured at all to the point, as the commonly 
accepted name was the right one. A correspondent 
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from Brighton says that the Sussex country folk 
call O. mascula by the name of “ rams’ horns.” 
Thus there are many local names apparently for 
the early purple orchis. Tennyson follows Shake- 

and calls them “long purples.” It would 
be interesting to ascertain the origin of these names. 

Epwarp Matay, M.A. 
Cheam. 


If Mr. Hortanp will refer to Gerard’s Herbal, 
Englished by Thomas Johnson, p. 208, he will 
find a chapter devoted to Cynosorchis morio, the 
flowers of which are described as being “ in shape 
like to a fooles hood or cocks combe, wide open or 
gaping before, and as it were crested aboue with 
certaine eares standing vp by euery side and a 
small taile or spur hanging downe.” The common 
English name is given, i.¢. “foole stones” = 
buffoon orchis, ALFRED WALLIS. 


Tae Arco: Drake's Snip (6 S. ii. 117; 
vy. 488; vi. 152, 296).—Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke, in his Celica, sonnet Ixxxiv., has a 
beautiful allusion to the ship of Theseus, which I 
copy from Dr. Grosart’s text in the “ Fuller’s 

orthies Library,” Lord Brooke’s Works, vol. iii. 
pp. 109, 110 :— 

“The ship of Greece, the streame, and she be not the 


same 

They were, although ship, streame, and she still beare 
their antique name. 

The wood which was is worne ; the waues are runne 


away; 
Yet still a ship, and still a streame, still running to a 


sea. 
She lou'd, and still she loues, but doth not still loue me; 
To all except my selfe yet is, as she was wont to be.” 


On this passage Dr. Hannah (who prints the poem 
as if in four-lined stanzas) has the following note : 


“The ship of Greece is clearly the famous ship in 
which Theseus returned after slaying the Minotaur. 
The Athenians professed to preserve it till the days of 
Demetrius Phalereus, the rotten timbers being carefully 
removed and renewed from time to time, so that it be- 
came a favourite question whether a ship of which every 
plank had been often changed could still be called the 
same. (Plutarch, Thes. p. 10, ed. 1620.) This . 
in which Lord Brooke pares the changes of his mis- 
tress to that ship of Greece and to the ever-flowing 
stream—the same, yet not the same ; perpetually alter- 
ing, yet bearing continuously ‘their antique name ’—is 
an excellent specimen of the subtle conceptions which 
he loved to elaborate in his poetry. But the whole poem 
is raised to a level of thought curiously different from 
that of the two pieces by Dyer and xouthwell with 
which it is connected.”—The Poems of Raleigh, Wotton, 
and other Courtly Poets, by J. Hannah, DCL. London, 


1875, p. 247. 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


Scour (6 S. vi. 188, 232, 255, 377). — The 
question is asked me, Do I know that in modern 
Swedish skura means to scour, &c.2 The answer 
is that I am well aware of it. But something more 
is required of a philologist than a mere acquaint- 


ance with the outside of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. For all etymological pu the Swedish 
skura, to scour, is purely valueless, being merely 
borrowed, like E. scour, from the O.F. escurer ; so 
also is the Danish skure. But the old Icelandic 
knows nothing of any such verb, which has no 
intelligible innate sense in Scandinavian nor any 
Teutonic root. It is, therefore, nothing to the pur- 
pose. Swedish borrows words, like other languages. 
As an easy example take fonster, a window, which 
is mere Latin. 1 do not see any profit in prolong- 
ing the argument. Wa rer W. Seat. 


“Tue Town anp County or” (6 S. vi. 88, 
253).—It may be as well to have a complete list 
of the places enjoying this privilege. Besides those 
already mentioned there are the county of the city 
of Exeter, the county of the city of Lichfield, the 
county of the town of Carmarthen, and the county 
of the town of Haverfordwest; and in Ireland 
the counties of the cities of Waterford and Kil- 
kenny, and the counties of the towns of Drogheda, 
Londonderry, and Galway. The latest addition 
to the list is the county of the city of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, whose style, until a few days ago, was 
“the county of the town of,” &. 

HIRONDELLE. 


Wire Seine (6% §. iii. 487, 512; iv. 133; v. 
58, 98, 296; vi. 152).—The following paragraph is 
taken from the Pall Mall Gazette of the 20th of 
October :— 

“ A case was heard at Belfast this week in which a 
man named George Drennan was charged by sub-con- 
stable Baird with having assaulted his wife and a man 
named O'Neill. The woman was in hospital and O'Neill 
did notappear. The extraordinary feature in the case 
was that the prisoner had actually sold his wife to O’ Neill 
for one penny and a dinner. There was a document 
drawn up between the prisoner of the one part 
O'Neill on the other, treating (?) among other matters, 
that for the considerations mentioned, he had agreed to 
assign and transfer to one Patrick O’Neill all his right, 
title, and estate in his lawfully wedded wife—to wit the 
woman now in the hospital. The document was as 
follows :—‘ I, George Drennan, do hereby agree to sell 
to Patrick O’Neill my wife for the sum of ld, and a 
dinner.’ It did not appear the agreement had been 
fully carried out, as an assault had been committed, as 
alleged, on the recently sold wife of the prisoner.” 

G. FisHer. 


“ How coal” (6 vi. 88, 253).—“ Comment 
ca va-t-il?” is a very common salutation amongst 
French working men; and being an exact equivalent 
to our “ How goes it ?” is, I think, remarkable. 

F, J. Overtoy. 

Denmark Road, Walsall, 


Pronunciation or “Forspes” (6% v. 269, 
316, 397, 417, 498; vi. 35, 157).—To pronounce 
this name in one syllable appears to me to be a 
modern innovation. I cannot recollect in early 


life hearing it pronounced otherwise than in two 
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syllables. More than fifty years since it was a 
boy’s amusement to shout some doggerel lines, said 
to have been made in compliment to Sir W. Forbes 
by a man he had favoured :— 

“ Behold the house of Sir William Forbes, 
Surrounded with trees, all covered with corbies, 
From whence the Pentland hills are seen 
Covered with sheep, for ever green,” 


Edinburgh. 


Spups=Porartors (6 S. vi. 106, 234).—The 
word spuds is not confined to Ireland. It is used 
in Yorkshire, and duly mentioned in Mr. J. Clough 
Robinson’s Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbour- 
hood, and Mr. F. K. Robinson’s Whitby Glossary 
(E.D.S.). Miss Jackson gives it in her Shropshire 
Word-Book as being used at Bishop’s Castle and 
Clun for “ potato-sets.” According to the Slang 
Dictionary (J. C. Hotten, 1864), spuds in Scot- 
land are raw potatoes, and roasted spuds are those 
“cooked in the cinders with their jackets on.” 
Spud is used also in the Isle of Wight. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


C. 


Cardiff. 


Ayywuew (6" S. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78, 139; 
vi. 136, 257).—I dare say both Mr. Peacock 
and Mr. Bares will be glad to learn that this 
expression was used more than three centuries ago, 
as is proved by the following quotation :-— 


“ He keepeth here in the tents, like a quiet man: 
He giveth not himself to wildness any when.” 
The History of Jacob and Esau, 1568, Dods- 
ley’s “ Old English Plays,” vol. ii, p. 196 
(ed, Hazlitt), 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Otiver Cromwett’s Moruer (6" §. 10, 
134).—In Memoirs of the Cromwells, by the Rev. 
Mark Noble, third edition, vol. i., 1787, is a well 
engraved portrait of her, said to be “from an 
original Picture in the Possession of the Earl of 
Sandwich at Hinchinbrooke,” and there is the 
following description of it annexed :— 

“There is a portrait of Mrs. Cromwell at Hinchin- 
brook, which shews a likeness to Oliver’s best pictures ; 
the lower part of her face is handsome, it represents her 
in the middle age of life; of a melancholy countenance, 
her eyes look weak, perhaps for want of eye-lashes, her 
nose rather long, her mouth small but full ; what little 
of her hair is seen, is a light brown, bordering upon 
daxen; she is painted in a white satin hood, fastened 
tight under her chin; no more of her neck is seen than 
just enough to shew a string of pearls round it; her 

andkerchief (only the broad lace of which is seen) is 
tied with a black string, by which it is drawn round the 
neck ; over this is = satin or velvet cardinal, edged 
with a gold lace, and fastened at the bottom by a clasp 
of jewelry; her left arm is through the cardinal, and 
her band is spread to keep down the other side of it; 
but this was injudiciously omitted by the artist who has 
engraved from this portrait ; my most munificent patron, 
the earl of Sandwich, in whose sion this invalu- 
able portrait is, has honored both the author and these 


volumes, with a fine engraving from it; Miss Cromwells 
have also a portrait of this lady when she was only 2] 
years of age; her countenance is agreeable, her features 
small, she is represented in the dress of the times, the 
sleeves reach to the wrist, and a medal hangs at the 
breast ; there is also a portrait at Hinchinbrook, of her 
husband, Oliver's father, dressed in the habit of the 
times ; he appears to have been a sickly man, by the 
languor of his countenance.” —Vol. i. p. 87. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


Jewesses AnD Wics (6 S. i. 458, 485; ii, 
294 ; iv. 76). —In further illustration of the strange 
custom alluded to in my original note on this 
subject, I send the attached cutting from the 
Jewish Chronicle of August 18 last :— 


“There is a remarkable mystery surrounding the 
origin of the custom of the Jewish women cutting off 
their hair aud donning a wig on their marriage. The 
stubborn adherence to this custom suggested the plot of 
the gloomy story which concludes the Jews of Barnow, 
reviewed in our last week's impression. Even in the 
present day the custom is still observed by the ultra- 
orthodox. The effects of the custom were supposed to 
give a clue to its origin, There was undoubtedly too 
much reason in the Middle Ages for Jewesses to be eager 
to make themselves as unattractive as possible. The 
custom of cutting off the hair of the bride on the wed- 
ding day is not mentioned in the Talmud. According to 
Mishnah Ketuboth vii. 6, it is contrary to Jewish custom 
(renn m7) for married women to appear in the street 
with head uncovered. Out of modesty the custom was 
also observed in the house, and in order to remove the 
possibility of yielding to temptation, the hair—serving 
no longer as an ornament, but being a superfluous weight 
on the head—was entirely cut off. According to Mishnah 
Nazir iv. 5, the cutting off the hair is considered a dis- 
figurement, which the husband could veto in case of his 
wife being a Nazarite. Some few believe that the custom 
dates from the very earliest times, and they found their 
opinion upon the allusion thereto in Deut. chap. xxi. 
v. 12. Referring to the mode prescribed for taking 
captive woman for wife the text says: ‘Then thou 
shalt bring her home to thine house, und she shall shave 
her head.’” 

James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Keet-navuine (1* S. vi. 199, 280; 6 8S. ii. 
257, 355; vi. 254).—Mr. Buckiey has evidently 
not seen the detailed account of this horrible 
punishment, where it is stated that, because the 
unfortunate culprits showed some slight signs of 
consciousness after the first immersion, the torture 
was immediately repeated. HironDELLE. 


ApisHam (6% S. vi. 208, 272).—Some geo- 
graphical names commencing with Ad. are probably 
derived from Ad, Addy, nurse- or nick-names of 
Adam. R. Cuaryock. 


Arrernoon Tea (6% 8S. iv. 49, 136; vi. 116, 
277).—I first saw it at a large country house about 
the year 1830 or 1832. The ladies only partook 
of it, and very few of them. It was a consequence 
of the later dinner hours, but was an 
by the doctors. 
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“Satve Festa Dies”(6" S. vi.67, 133,151, 197). 
—In response to an appeal for information made to 
me in the course of the numerous communications 
which have appeared under this heading, I wish 
to say tbat I have just seen part i. of the Antiphoner 
and Grail, which, like the independent Hymns 


from the Antiphoner, &c., previously cited by me, 


is privately printed. The whole, when in print, 
will be obtainable, I believe, from Geater. book- 
seller and stationer in Ebury Street, S.W., the 
collection as such being already in occasional use 
at St. Barnabas, Pimlico. Part ii., “in prepara- 
tion,” is to contain the kalendar, Proper of Saints, 
and additional hymns. I understand that the 
translation is the work of one of the clergy attached 
to that church. The hymns, I fear, are at this 
moment out of print, but must be reprinted when 
the version is completed. A translation of the 
Salve Festa Dies for Easter (Hymnal Noted, 62, 
People’s Hymnal, 125) is given in part i. of the 
Antiphoner and Grail, for the —- on 
Holy Saturday, as also of that for Corpus Christi 
for the procession on that day. Noman. 


Joux Moore, Bisnor or Norwicu anp Ety 
(6" S. v. 228, 391, 478).—I am greatly obliged for 
the information conveyed by your correspondents 

ing this prelate, but I wish to gain some 
further history of his issue, the six sons said to be 
mentioned in Blomefield’s History of Norfolk. If 
any of your readers who happens to possess a copy 
of Blomefield will be so kind as to send me an 
extract relating to the sons of Bishop Moore, I 
shall be very much obliged, for I have not been 
able to meet with a copy of this History of Nor- 
folk. . T. J. Moors. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Curistuas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cambridge. Part I. January, 1629/30, to July, 1665. 
rot by Prof. Mayor. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell 


4 Register of the Scholars Admitted into Merchant 
Sy xed , 1562 to 1874. Edited by Rev. Charles 
J. Robinson, Vol. I. (Lewes, Farncombe & Co.) 

We hail the appearance of these books with peculiar 

. From the first the columns of “ N. & Q.” have 

freely opened to the contributions of those who 
have been able to illustrate the lives of the departed 
worthies of England, and from the first we have urged 
that the full an plete biographical dictionary of the 
future could only be ve after the publication of 
the wealth of information lying buried in the admission 
of our schools and colleges, Within the last 


few years two works, admirable in their design and in 
their execution, have been issued on the history of the 
members of two of the Oxford colleges—we, of course 
refer to Mr. Bloxam's volumes on Magdalen College and 
to that of Mr. Boase on Exeter College—but neither of 
them can claim to rival the registers of St. John’s 
College at Cambridge in number or merit of names. In 
the part now before us, which deals with but thirty-‘ive 
years, there are preserved exact particulars of the birth, 
the parentage, and the school training of two thousand 
scholars, who were indebted to their training within its 
walls for the start in life which often brought them to 
the highest pinnacles of fame, When the whole of these 
admission registers shall have been committed to the 
safe keeping of print—and it is our earnest hope that the 
learned and enthusiastic editor will be spared to witness 
the full fruition of his labour—the world will be pos- 
sessed of similar information on the lives of ten times 
that number of Cambridge graduates, not one of whom is 
without interest to the local antiquary, whilst the names 
of many thousands are conspicuous in the church, in 
law, or in medicine, 

It was a happy thought which led the Master and 
Fellows of 1630 to institute a book which should contain 
these biographical details, and we owe them our heartiest 
thanks for the idea. It is to be regretted that the register 
should only begin from that late date, and that in process 
of time the entries should become more and more meagre 
in fact. The earlier admissions must be looked for in 
the lists of the matriculations at the University or in 
some other books of a kindred character, and we hope 
that at some future date an antiquary will arise to 
undertake the task of compiling a list of the Johnian 
graduates before the time at which Prof. Mayor's arduous 
but congenial labour begins. That his task will not be 
an easy one is evident from the preface to this part. The 
names of the towns or villages in which the young uni- 
versity students were born were often written according 
to their pronunciation instead of in the authorized spell- 
ing of the day—thus, Chatteris is transformed into Cat- 
lidge, and Louth is metamorphosed into Lowworth—and 
the deciphering of the true local habitations of these 
undergraduates must often prove a severe tax on the 
topographical knowledge of the best informed. For our- 
selves, we have read the whole of this part with no feel- 
ings save those of admiration at the acumen which has 
unravelled so many knots; and if we venture to make two 
or three remarks it is rather in proof of the diligence of 
our perusal than for any other reason. Hadley, in Herts 
(p. 62), seems to us to have been a mistake for Monken: 
Hadley, in Middlesex, rather than for Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk ; and Halsam, in Sussex (p. 103), must stand for 
Hailsham, near Eastbourne, rather than for Horsham. 
The two youths, Treffrey and Tregagle, mentioned on 
p. 156, must have been educated in the county of Corn- 
wall and not in the tiny village of Cornwell, in Oxford. 
Both names are well known in the county, though the 
fortunes of the Tregagles fell as rapidly as they rose. 
The title of “ third earl of Winchester,” on the last page 
of Mr. C. H. Cooper's notes on the eminent members of 
the college, should, of course, be ‘‘ earl of Winchelsea,” 

Mr. Robinson’s catalogue of the boys educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School is worthy to stand side by side 
with the volume of Prof. Mayor, and he can desire no 
higher praise than that, Full lists of the whole schoo? 
are preserved uninterruptedly since 1607, but it is much 
to be lamented that the entries are silent as to the birth- 
om and parentage of the scholars, In the register kept 

y Dugard, the head master from 1644 to 1661, these 
particulars have been inserted, and their value to the 
genealogist and historian will be readily appreciated on 
@ comparison of the entries for those years with the rest 
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of the volume. Their »bsence has rendered Mr. Robin- 
son's task of identification much more difficult, and has 
forced him to be content in some cases with a suggestion 
for others to follow up, and in the majority of entries 
with a mere printing of the name without even a sugges- 
tion of the owner's habitation or subsequent career. The 
school is now identified with one of the great parties in 
the State, but in perusing its past history we have been 
struck with the catholicity of its pupils. Juxon and 
Wren, and many other bishops of the Stuart era, were 
educated at Merchant Taylors’, but their names are 
quickly succeeded by those of many persons associated 


bers of the Dissenting bodies during the seventeenth 
century, and Lenthall, Dorislaus, and Whitelocke be- 
to families for ever united in history with the 
fortunes of the Commonwealth. The medical profession 
eeems to have been invested with a special attraction for 
the boys of Merchant Taylors’. From Paddy, who was 
knighted by James I., to Gibbons, who was satirized, and 
robably without justice to his deserts, in Garth's 
ispensary, the school always point to some 
eminent physician who had learnt his classical knowledge 
within its walls. Mr. Robinson’s volume is the result of 
much hard work and genealogical skill, and, as we attach 
a high value to its publication, we cannot but desire that 
the appearance of the second and concluding volume may 
not long be deferred. 


Life and Letters of St. Paul. By Alfred Dewes, D.D. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Dr. Dewes commenced his translation of the epistles of 
St. Paul many years ago, and in 1865 was strongly urged 
to continue it by so competent a critic as Dr. Lee, then 
Bishop of Manchester. Though he aopey urges this 
recommendation as a plea for his present publication, it 
is sufficiently valuable in itself to need no such intro- 
duction. Whatever importance is attached to the work 
of the revisers of the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, a very slight perusal shows that the obscurer 
passages of St. Paul’s epistles are not more intelligible to 
the ordinary reader in the new than in the old version. 
Dr. Dewes is trammelled by no such rules as those which, 
in the opinion of many, bave caused the revisers to lose 
a great opportunity. He has endeavoured to produce a 
translation which shall be at once accurate and intelli- 
ible, It is no slight praise to say that he has succeeded. 
e Second Epistle to the Corinthians may fairly be 
taken as a test of his success, and there is no part of 
that obscure and difficult letter which, in Dr. Dewes’s 
translation, does not convey a clear and definite meaning 
consistent with the original Greek. Dr. Dewes’s life of 
the Apostle is comparatively unimportant; it is pro- 
fessedly drawn entirely from the Biblical narrative, and 
he has not attempted to go beyond that source except in 
his adoption of the theory of the second imprisonment. 


A Saint among Saints: a Sketch of the Life of St. 
Emmelia, Mother of St, Basil the Great. By 8. M. 8. 
Dublin, Gill & Son.) 

. 8. has endeavoured to reproduce in this scientific, 
money-making, agnostic nineteenth century the picture 
of a holy family of the enthusiastic, ulous fourth 
century. He has, on the whole, executed his difficult 
task successfully. Many general readers, who might 
classify the cave saints of the Thebaid with the cave 
bears of the geologist, will be interested in the history 
of 8S. Basil and Emmelia. Their a perform- 
ance of every duty of high station large fortune, 


their mutual affection and wise care of their numerous 
family, form a more profitable, because more attainable, 
model’ than the lives of those ascetics who with the 


world’s evil forsook the world’s duties, If the author's 
enthusiasm is sometimes too glowing for our colder Pro- 
testantism, he has relieved this fnult, if fault it be, by 
copious extracts from Cardinal Newman’s incisive and 
pellucid English. 
A History of the Church of England from 1660. B 
W. Nassau Molesworth. Cane Paul, Trench & Coj, 
Mr. Mo.esworts has endeavoured rather to trace the 
growth of existing parties and questions in the English 
Church than to give the leading facts in the ecclesiastical 
history of England. His account, so far as it goes, is 
careful and impartial; but the reader must not expect 
to find the results of much original research. The book 
will probably be useful to the lay reader, because it 
supplies in a handy form much of the information 
necessary to distinguish the present divisions of the 
Church of England. It is somewhat, as it seems to us, 
ill. proportioned, Two-thirds of the volume are occupied 
with the first fifty years of the history ; and the whole of 
the Georgian era, about one hundred and twenty years, 
is dismissed in twenty-five pages. 


Tue subject of thermometers having recently en 
the attention of some of our readers, we may —_ 
that Mr. 8S. G. Denton, F.M.8., 254, Hatton Garden, has 
just exhibited at the Meteorological Society forty-six 
newly made mercurial thermometers, constructed in a 
special manner, the zero of which has remained constant 
for over twelve months. The thermometers comprised 


twenty-three standards and twenty-three clinicals. 


RMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notics: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. J. Brron.—The charter of the corporation is dated 
March 20, 1529, and designates it as “The Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild, or Fraternity, or 
Brotherhood, of the Most Glorious and Undivided 
Trinity,” &c. 

Ras.—In “ N. & Q.,” 3** S. iii. 206, there is the record 
of a dog, Pincher, which died at the of thirty-six. 
Cuvier, in his Animal Kingdom, says that “the dog is 
old at fifteen years, and seldom lives beyond twenty.” 

Dr. Murray (“ Agitate, agitate, agitate ”).— You will 
a of the letter in “ N. & Q.,” 68. v. 


M., I. B. B.—We doubt very much whether the epitaph 
exists outside mere 

H. C. Dent (“They also serve,” &c.).— Milton, 
Sonnet xix. 

W. Saxprorp (Ajmere).—We shall be happy to for- 
ward a prepaid letter to the writer. 

W. G. B.—The epitaph, we believe, is very common, 

Sr. L. (“ Rococo ”).—From Fr. rocaille, rockwork. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. By Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez, 
ustrations, 


Translated from the French by W. ARMSTRONG. In 2 vols. imperial vo. with over 600 Il) 


HISTORY of BAYARD. The Good Chevalier sans Peur et sans Reproche. Compiled 


by the LOYAL SERVITEUR. Translated into English from the French of Lorédan Lurchey. With numerous Iilustratiuns, 


A HISTORY of NEW ZEALAND. By G. W. Rusden, for many years Clerk of ths 


Parliament in Victoria. 3 vols. demy Svo, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. By Ernest Renan. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, the OLDEST BRITISH COLONY: its History, Past and Present, 
and ite pe ny in the Future. By JOSEPH HATTON and the Rev. M. HARVEY. Il from Phot hs aud 
specially made for this work. Demy Svo. Saetohes 


The LAND of the FIVE RIVERS and SINDH. Sketches, Historical and Descriptive. 


By DAVID ROSS, C.LE. Demy 8vo. 


STATE AID and STATE INTERFERENCE. By George Baden Powell. Crown 8vo, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Lady Gwendolen Ramsden, Illustrated. Feap. 4to. 


The PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By 


JOSEPH FOSTER. The Edition for 1833 wil! be ready ear'y in Decemb«r, 


PRECIOUS STONES. By Professor Church. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of SCANDINAVIA in the PAGAN TIMES. By Hans 
HILDEBRAND, Royal Antiquary of Sweden. With numerous Illustrations 
The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of DENMARE, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the DANISH 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By J. J. A. WORSAAR, Hon. P.~.4., P.S.A. Soot., &c., Director of useums, 
ond the Archmological Monuments of Denmark. With Map aad Tilustrations. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The SALON of MADAME NECKER. By Vicomte D’Haussonville. Translated from 


the French by HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown Svo. 18, 
“ M, D’Haassonville’s entertaining pages bring before the reader quite a panorama of the hest society in France, incl statesmen, 
prose writers, artists, critios, aad philusuphers. in the of Louw XVi. News, Uctaber 16. 
“ The life and letters of so eminent a woman as Madame Necker ave of the greatest interest and val: stolen of the philosophy 
of the history of the last century."—AMorning Poet. 


HEALTH RESORTS and their USES; being Vacation Studies in various Health Resorts. 
By J. BURNEY YEO, M.D. Crown 
“ Dr. Burney Yeo's book ma: 


writer has necessari! opin be assigns satisfactory reas us for -An em 
nos merely from medical poiut of view, buc 1m cheir wootal aspects as well 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. From the French of Eugene Muntz. Edited by 
W. ARMSTRONG, Illustrated with 155 Wood Engravings, and 41 Full-Vage Piat*. In a handsome imperial 8vo. volume, se. 
“This lendid work epuver a cordial welcome. Its paper, type, and engravings leave little to desire. It wasa hesardous undertekirg 
of Raphael by = engravings; snd yet it has proved succestul in no ordinary degree peeces With regard to the 
we can say that it is accurave, catholic in tove, and written w.th admirable lucidity."—Dutly News. 
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